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SEPTEMBER, 1947 
A Word te You 


oRN AN Englishwoman, married in Russia, the author of memorable works 
Boa Japan has CHUM MTOM that suited: cota 


| , and political conditions, 
FREDA UTLEY brings unique qualifications to her pen 


etrating analysis of The 
Strange Case of Edgar Snow . . . she knows Russia from the inside, having 


there as a Communist after graduating with honors from London University. . 

in Russia she lost her husband in the great purge .. . her poignant personal sto 3 
The Dream We Lost, first published in July, 1940, is about to appear under the 
title of Lost Illusion (Fireside Press) with an introduction by J. P. Marquand . . . 
among her other works are Japan’s Feet of Clay and China at War, both acclaimed 


by such critics as Bertrand Russell and H. N. Brailsford . . . Miss Utley returned 
to China last year after establishing a reputation in this country as a prolific 
journalist and authority on the Far East . 

munism, she did not hesitate to fly to Yen 


China ... . her report on this trip will be 


gone 


an, then the capital of Communist 


published shortly by Bobbs-Merrill _ 
under the title of Last Chance in China. 


$ * * 
onma editor-in-chief of Pathfinder, 

This is the New South, has long been 
active in the anti-Nazi movement in the Unit 
of the Farm Journal for six years . . 
magazine articles, now affiliated with the L 
dedicated to social and economic decentraliz 
newcomer to our columns, is a well-known 


ROBERT West HOWARD, author of 


s has to his credit half a dozen wo 

bled to Meet the Parfist. 
eer * * * 

Barnard College who took her M.A. at Columbia, formerly 
an of the New York State Department of Labor, EDNA LONI- 

ec aide to the Secretary of the Treasury . . . 


. . despite her avowed hostility to com- 


yme Foundation, Hartford, Conn., 
ation * * * NARD JONES, another J 
author hailing from Seattle, Wash. 
of the Miller Freeman Publications, 
tks of fiction . . . through his courtesy 


interested in rural America . . . was 


ed States . . . served as assistant editor r 
. author of Two Billion Acre Farm and man aa 


ag megan : way 
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THE WITCH-HUNT BOGEY 


HEN Is a witch-hunt? Ever since 

the great Canadian spy ring was 
exposed by a Soviet Embassy code clerk, 
Igor Gouzenko, the Communists and 
fellow-travelers have been crying, 
“Witch-hunt!” 

According to our Stalinists and their 
often misguided allies, if you are sum- 
moned to appear before a Congressional 
committee and you are not permitted to 
put on a Gromyko show there, it’s “a 
witch-hunt.”’ 

If you are a public servant in the em- 
ploy of the Federal Government under 
-your own name and a secret Communist 
Party member under an alias, and you 
are discovered and dismissed on 
charges, it is, according to the Russia 
Firsters and their gullible collaborators, 
“a witch-hunt.” 

Suppose some of the American ac- 
complices of the Canadian atomic spies 
are finally picked up for examination 
before a grand jury, as is reported to be 
the case with a sizeable group in New 
York at this writing? According to 
our Soviet fifth column and its satellites, 
that is “a witch-hunt.” 

Now, there is such a thing as a real 
witch-hunt in the modern world. Hitler 
engaged in it daily. Stalin lives on it. 
It is a totalitarian technique which now 
and then is employed dishonorably by 


non-totalitarian governments. It is the. 


exercise of arbitrary power, without due 
process of law, by omnipotent bureau- 
crats who often resort to whipping up 
mass hysteria to boost their political 
fortunes. 

Nothing of the kind has been hap- 
pening in the United States. If any- 
thing, the Canadian espionage affair, 
which involved American security, fell 


The malady has been forced deep 


flat in this country in spite of its sensa- 
tional and momentous implications. The 
extent of the treasonable and spying ac- 
tivities of the American Communist 
Party during and since the wat would 
make the disclosures of the un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee pale into in- 
significance. But our government has 
not allowed the public even to peep into 
its bulging files. And the general press 
has hardly scratched the surface of a 
condition which betokens a grievous 
malady in our body politic. 


BS AMONG our soundest commen- 

tators there are those who are tak 
in by the cry of “witch-hunt” and 
are confused as to the nature of : 
malady. Some of these have honestly — 
expressed their fears for our civil liber- 
ties, citing the hysteria against 2 


there is no parallel between the 
lems presented then and now. — 


been invented. Mosco 
found it impossible to plant < 
the State Department, War Dep 
Treasury Department, Con, 
committees or other high po 
branches of the governmen 
days the Communist movement 
had the merit of being an open- 
which lent itself admirably to ex 
tion for a witch-hunt and for th 
ing of a demagogue’s reputation. — 

No such situation confronts us t 


our bloodstream. A generatio 
grown up, as exemplified in 
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dian case, which professes loyalty to one 
country while secretly serving another 
nation. Treason has been made into an 
art and espionage into a science by the 
modern totalitarians. The very cry of 
“witch-hunt”’ is part of this science, de- 
signed to soften up public opinion in 
favor of the enemy. 

The issue of civil liberties raised by 
this modern totalitarian disease resolves 
itself into this question: Are our laws 
adequate to cope with the condition? 
Ideological treason, per se, is a serious 


challenge; it becomes grave and even 
deadly when it is backed by a vast state 
which devotes unlimited resources to 
the furtherance of its conspiracy. 

The cry of ‘‘witch-hunt,’ regardless 
of who echoes it, is a diversionary 
stratagem. It serves to sidetrack nation- 
al attention from the need for reinforc- 
ing the laws against totalitarian infiltra- 
tion and for the restoration of undivided 
loyalty as the prerequisite for the privi- 
lege of being admitted into government 
service. EDE; 


STUDENTS, 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL convention of 

the National Student Organization 
(NSO) opening on August 30, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, where 1,000 po- 
litically and socially minded American 
students are meeting, has great signifi- 
cance for the youth of all the world be- 
cause of the emergence of American 
world leadership. 

The paramount issue facing the as- 
sembled delegates at Madison is: Can 
Moscow be prevented from capturing 
the control of the American student 
movement or must it again fall prey to 
the “rule or ruin” tactics of the Com- 
munists ? 

It is somewhat ironical that the im- 
petus for the new postwar student 
movement came from the source which 
had destroyed its predecessor. Among 
the abortive attempts to create a vital 
student movement in the United States 
before the war was the ill-fated Ameri- 
cap, Youth Congress (AYC). The 
Communists who had gained control of 
the AYC refused to allow it to deviate 
from the Moscow line. That was at the 
time when the struggle against Nazi 


ON GUARD! 


Germany was branded as an “imperial- 
ist and unjust” war. So the AYC fell 
apart in 1941. 

Shortly after World War II hostilities 
ceased, the Communists had the new in- 
ternational student movement in the 
bag, neatly sewn up and stamped with 
the hammer and sickle. The World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, 
launched in London in November, 
1945, was a Soviet offspring. Its pro- 
geny was the International Union of 
Students (IUS), whose meeting in 
Prague in August, 1946, was attended 
by 25 American delegates. They formed 
a nucleus for the organization of the 
NSO in the United States. However, 
at Chicago last December, where dele- 
gates of 303 campuses met in confer- 
ence, the question of affiliation with 
the international organization was 


shelved. 

At the Madison convention the issue 
will come to the fore. Of course, the 
pro-Communist bloc in the NSO is urg- 
ing close affiliation with the Prague 
group. But most of the campus delega- 
tions do not want the IUS to speak for 
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the students of America on political is- 
sues. There may be those who would 
favor a form of affiliation, but only on 
terms which would allow swift and easy 
secession. 

In their natural desire to show their 
fellowship with the students of war-torn 
Europe, will U.S. students be blinded to 
the true nature of the Prague group, 
which takes its orders from the camou- 
flaged Comintern? Though a large part 
of Austria is under Soviet domination, 
the Austrian Student Union has just had 
the courage to withdraw from the IUS. 
The Communist leadership of the IUS 
was threatening the Austrian group's 
autonomy and demanding its participa- 
tion in action outside the sphere of stu- 
dent problems. . 

j 

A AD ON one side among the 
principal organizations represented 

in the NSO are the Council of Student 
Clubs of the Communist Party, frankly 
Red; the American Youth for Democra- 
cy, a Communist front; the Young Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America, affiliated 
with the fellow-traveling PCA. On the 
other side are Students for Democratic 
Action, affiliated with Americans for 
Democratic Action, which does not ac- 
cept Communists for membership; the 
Student League for Industrial Democra- 
cy; the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, who, representing va- 
rious opinions from the right to the fair- 
ly left, are united in their common re- 
ligion and their distate for communism. 

The Communists, though they make 
up no more than ten per cent of the 
delegates, will be furiously active at 
Madison, both in meetings and behind 
the scenes. By branding other students 
as “reactionaries” and “Red baiters” 
they will try to shame them into sup- 
porting measures designed to further 
their own ends. 


Academic freedom, for example, is an 
issue of legitimate student interest 
which may be “broadened” and distort- 
ed for Communist purposes. Apologists 
for Stalin will, however, find it difficult 
to explain the absence of academic free- 
dom in the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lite countries. Can the Soviet falsifica- 
tion of history and regimentation of 
science, and the Soviet imprisonment of 
professors and students for expressing 
Opinions not in accordance with the set 
Marxist and Stalinist doctrines, be called 
“academic freedom” ? To those who re- 
member Hitler’s book burnings and the 
brown-shirted hordes of marching Nazi 
youth, there is a threat hardly less omi- 
nous to free thought in the tramp of 
Red Army boots behind the iron cur- 
tain, and the bending of all Soviet liter- 
ature and art to glorify the leader and 
his lieutenants. 

Another issue which the Communists 
and fellow-travelers will hotly press at 
Madison is a call for complete political 
action. Marvin Shaw, of the Council of 
Student Clubs of the Communist Party, 
indicated the line in Political Affairs, 
Communist monthly, as follows: “As 
the outlook of the student broadens, stu- 
dents will see that they cannot draw an 
artificial dividing line between non-par- 
tisan political activity and full participa- 
tion in the affairs of the world.” 

This is high-sounding talk to the 
idealistic but naive. Students in the 
know are wary of the kind of “broad” 
political action into which the Stalinists 
seek to propel the organization. 

The Communists are pushing also the 
issue of giving smaller regions greater 
representation. One can be sure, how- 
ever, that no matter how reasonable any 
plan for “proportional representation” 
urged by the left-wingers may seem, it 
will result in giving greater ease to their 
own cohorts in jockeying for power, 
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The proposal for a judiciary council, 
which would closely parallel the Su- 
preme Court in its functions and scope, 
but the decisions of which could be 
overridden by a two-thirds vote, seems 
to offer protection against Communist 
domination. So far it appears that only 
the Texas delegation and some of the 
Catholic students favor this plan. 


HE NSO, if it is to be a lasting suc- 

cess, must be one of two things. If 
it is an organization which indulges in 
the widest scope of political activity, it 
must be composed of only those groups 
and individuals who agree upon funda- 
mentals as well as upon immediate is- 
sues. If it is to include all students, 
even Fascists and Communists, its ac- 
tivity must be whittled down to the fair- 
ly narrow area of common agreement. 

There is need for an arena in which 
student groups can meet to discuss im- 
portant issues of a strictly academic 
character. NSO can avoid the mistakes 
of the American Youth Congress and 
fill a real need by admitting all 
groups, but by denying the Commu- 
nists’ demands for political international 
action. 

The unfortunate experience of the 
AYC, which engaged in world-wide 
political activity, proved that unity is a 
farce where there are conflicting ideol- 
ogies. In 1940 the AYC claimed to 
represent millions of students and 
young people, including both political 
and non-political organizations—every- 
thing from the Boy Scouts to the Young 
Communists. In those wonderful days 
of “unity,” a liberal was easily defined 


—he was one who opposed fascism, - 
It has taken nearly a decade anda war i 
for the truly liberal student movement l 
to realize that being a liberal is not such $; 
a simple matter; that unity must be = 
based not merely upon opposition to ; 
one form of totalitarianism, and that 

“fascism” must be defined not merely 

as any force which opposes Soviet ex- 

pansionism. | 

Just as the United Nations offers an 
opportunity for the rest of the world to 
observe the actions of the Soviet Union — 
and its satellites on issues affecting all, 
the NSO gives student groups an op- 
portunity to observe the activities of the 
Communists and fellow-travelers in 
their midst. Happily, there is no veto 
power in the NSO, as in the UN. But 3 = 
other students must be awake to the 
methods of the Communists and be able — 
to combat them, if the NSO is to avoid 
the debacle of the AYC. 

There is room for a strong and gen- 
uinely liberal American student move- 
ment which is ever on guard against the 
enemies of freedom. But such a move- 
ment must be armed with courage and 
skill to outwit the tactics of the Stalin- 
ists in its ranks who use every techni- 
cality of parliamentary procedure, every 
form of propaganda and manipulation, 
to further their aims. 

The American students of 1947— 
many of them veterans of the war 
against totalitarianism—are of a differ- 
ent vintage than the students of a de- 
cade ago. They will not permit the 
NSO to become a Young Peoples Lea- 
gue in Stalin’s network, to aid his plans 
for world conquest. M.T.W. 


In the October issue PLAIN TALK will publish a report on the convention | 
of the National Student Organization, held in Madison, Wisconsin, August ; 
30-September 8. Our student reporter will be Andrew Lund, whose article, 

“The Intelligent Students Guide,” appeared in PLAIN TALK for August. 


| 
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ARMED RESISTANCE IN RUSSIA 


By Leon DENNEN 
(Our Special Correspondent) 


Soo Aucust—For the first 
time since Stalin’s collectivization 
drive in 1932-33, the Kremlin is en- 
countering armed resistance inside the 
Soviet borders, especially in the Ukraine 
and Byelo-Russia, and in the Soviet- 
annexed countries of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia. 

In the dense forests and marshy re- 
gions of the Ukraine and the Baltic 


States, scores of men and women are 


today engaged in guerrilla warfare 
against picked MVD (formerly NK VD) 
troops. These armed skirmishes, accord- 
ing to- eyewitness accounts, frequently 
assume the proportions of minor wars, 
with both sides employing tanks and 
artillery. 

The Ukrainian partisans, said to num- 
ber about 200,000, are known as Bal- 
bovtsi. Within recent weeks, in the 
Ukrainian province of Volhynia, they 
even scored a number of victories over 
MVD troops. In reprisal, the Russians 
hang publicly every Ukrainian suspected 
of being a member of the Bulbovtsi. 
In the largest Volhynian city of Rovno, 
on the main square, hanged Ukrainians 
are constantly on public display. 

In Lithuania, the “Army of Libera- 
tion” is reported to number about 
35,000 men and women. Like the 
Bulbovtsi it is well equipped with arms 
left behind by the Germans or forcibly 
seized or bought from Red Army sol- 
diers and deserters. The ranks of the 
Lithuanian partisans, too, are being con- 
stantly increased by Red Army deserters 
and by Balts who have escaped deporta- 
tion to Russian forced labor camps and 
are now hiding in the forests and 
marshlands. 


Several officers and political repre- i 
sentatives of the Lithuanian “Army of 
Liberation” who recently reached Scan- 
dinavia, report that the Lithuanians 
have succeeded in establishing a shadow 
government representing all democratic 
parties and patterned on the under- 
ground government which existed in 
Poland during the Nazi occupation. 
This government is now in the process 
of establishing contact with the smaller 
clandestine groups in Estonia and 
Latvia. S 
Although I am not at liberty to rev 
the exact means employed by the L 
anians in their escape from Russia, 
mere fact of the escape testifies 
ingenuity and competence of their 
ganization and also of the widesp 
support they receive from the B 
population. Ever since thousands 
Estonians, Latvians and Lithuas 
caped to Scandinavia by sea, th 
sians have been keeping a clos 
on the Baltic. Even fishermen 
permitted to go out to sea with 
cial permits from the coastal 
They cannot keep their boats 
and, when out at sea, must be 
at all times from the coast. / 
who ventures beyond the for 
zone runs the risk of being bombed E 
special MVD planes which patrol the 
Baltic. Moreover, fishing is permitt 
only from sunrise to sunset. With 
advent of night all boats, even 
boats, are fastened with chains a 
placed under guard. 

Nevertheless, despite the vigilance 
the MVD (and sometimes even w. 
its help and connivance) escapes by sez 
continue. A few who escaped have even 
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succeeded in getting back to carry on 
the fight for liberty. 

Little that is concrete is known as 
yet about the political character of the 
Ukrainian partisans. They have been 
variously described as “liberators” and 
“fascist bandits.” The following seems 
to be true: The Bulbovtsi, who com- 
menced their guerrilla warfare against 
the Nazi invaders, are broadly repre- 
sentative of the Ukrainian people. How- 
ever, bands of former members of Gen- 
eral Vlasov’s army and stragglers of the 
Reichswehr have lately adopted the 
name of Bulbovtsi in order to receive 
the support and protection of the 
Ukrainian peasants. These are undoubt- 
edly responsible for pogroms on Jews 
and other acts of pillage and murder. 

No such doubts exist about the Baltic 
“Army of Liberation.” I can state on 
the basis of reliable information that 
the resistance movements of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia are composed in the 
main of Socialists, members of peasant 
parties, and other democratic elements. 


HE MAIN OBJECTIVE of the Baltic 

partisans for the moment is to save 
as many people as possible from depor- 
tation to forced labor in Russian arma- 
ment centers. The Kremlin is now con- 
ducting in the Baltic States what 
amounts to a large-scale shifting of 
populations. Within recent weeks 4,000 
Estonians have been deported from 
Tallinn. A few of these who managed 
to escape and contact the underground 
forces brought information that the 
deportees were sent to secret plants in 
the Urals, where the Russians are en- 
gaged in large-scale production of war 
materials. Groups of Estonians, Lat- 
vians and Lithuanians who had been 
previously deported by the MVD, os- 


tensibly to the Urals, have not been 


heard of again. It is estimated that, if 
the present rate of deportations con- 
tinues for another three years, few Esto- 
nians will be left in Estonia, 

The partisans have also been instru- 
mental in protecting the civilian popu- 
lation from raids by the MVD and 
plundering by Red Army soldiers, 

An Estonian fisherman who tecently 
escaped from the Island of Hiiurna told 
me, “Agents of the MVD make fre- 
quent raids upon our farms and villages 
under the pretext of looking for arms 
or for ‘fascist elements.’ No one knows 
where they come from, where they go, 
or who gives them their orders. Some- 
times they come with trucks, which 
they load with everything we possess— 
produce, household goods, valuables. 

“The Red Army soldiers and desert- 
ets have formed robber bands which 
wander from village to village, stealing, 
plundering, and raping our women.” 

The mere rumor that members of the 
underground partisans are approaching 
has made the MVD and Red Army 
raiders take to their heels. Many homes 
have thus been saved by the Baltic 
“Army of Liberation.” There seems no 
doubt, too, that the Kremlin has a 
healthy respect for the Balts’ power of 
resistance. One reason why Finland is 
being treated so “delicately,” enjoying 
mote internal freedom than any other 
of Russia’s satellites, is because Moscow 
has not yet forgotten what the Finns 
can do and wishes, for the moment, to 
avoid trouble. 

However, the representatives of the 
Lithuanian “Army of Liberation” 
themselves say that one should not over- 
estimate the strength of the resistance 
movements or their ability to survive 
in the face of inhuman hardship. Un- 
less aid reaches them from the outside, 
they are doomed to extinction. . 


RED STAR OVER 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


The Strange Case of Edgar Snow 
and The Saturday Evening Post 


By FREDA UTLEY 


pr APRIL, in Harbin, Manchuria, 
two American officers, Major Rob- 
ert Rigg and Captain John W. Collins, 
who had been captured by Chinese Com- 
munists, held for thirty-four days in 
cold, solitary confinement, and subjected 
to grueling examinations, came face to 
face with one of the most baffling phe- 
nomena of American journalism. After 
being lectured on the horrors of Yankee 
imperialism, they were given certain 
books to read which the Communists re- 
garded as favorable to their cause. One 
of these books was Red Star Over China, 
by Edgar Snow. 

Imagine the surprise of the two Amer- 
ican captives when they found that the 
author of this book was an associate 
editor of the respectable Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

The same book had its adventures in 
Tokyo. The first half of it had been 
published there in a Japanese translation 
last January. The left-wingers quickly 
absorbed the edition. In June it was an- 
nounced that General Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s Civic Information and Education 
Section had held up the second half for 
over three months, Japanese readers 
must have wondered why a book by an 
associate editor of the traditionally con- 
servative Saturday Evening Post should 
be censored by MacArthur. 

In the United States an even stranger 
puzzle made its appearance in the literary 
world at about the same time. Readers 


of the Saturday Evening Post got a 
glimpse of the journalistic wonders of 
the atomic age when Editor Ben Hibbs 
published three articles presenting the 
“Russian case,” by Edgar Snow. But the 
wonder of wonders came. when these 
articles in the form of a book with an 
introduction by Martin Sommers, For- 
eign Editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, were selected for distribution by 
the Book Find Club, the chief agency for 
the dissemination of Stalinist culture in 
the United States. (See PLAIN TALK for 
June.) 

Over in China, where Snow made his 
journalistic career, his political physiog- 
nomy was no mystery. Because of his 
dependable preference for Soviet Russia 
and Communist China, the Nationalist 
Government, in December, 1945, re-- 
fused to admit him as Post correspon- 
dent. After great diplomatic pressure 
had been brought to bear upon Chiang 
Kai-shek, the ban was lifted in February 
of 1946. 

It was just around that time that Gen- 
eral MacArthur had ousted one Barnard 
Rubin as editor of the Tokyo Stars and 
Stripes on the charge that he was a Com- 
munist. Needless to say, Rubin denied 
this strenuously and his comrades in the 
United States stirred up quite a hornets’ 
nest about it. We do not know how Mr. 
Snow met Comrade Rubin, who soon 
after his return home made his debut as 
the Broadway columnist for the Daily 
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Worker. He also applied for a Guggen- 
heim fellowship. And thereby hangs an- 
other riddle. For the record shows that 
on November 9, 1946, Mr. Edgar Snow, 
associate editor of the Saturday Evenin g 
Post, recommended Barnard Rubin for 
the largesse which the capitalist Guggen- 
heim fund has been dispensing so liber- 
ally in recent years to party-line literary 
hacks. 

The spirit of brotherly love which the 

Independence Square editor displayed 
for the fellow-journalist of the Daily 
Worker had, however, not been mani- 
fested toward another fellow-writer, 
William L. White, author of Report on 
the Russians, and gifted son of William 
Allen White. It will be recalled that in 
that book Mr. White courageously pene- 
trated the artificial fog laid down by 
correspondents of Mr. Snow’s ilk and 
exposed the shabby truth about Russia 
in a manner which events since then have 
confirmed with a vengeance. For this 
Bill White was subjected to what is per- 
haps the most contemptible episode in 
the history of American journalism. A 
group of correspondents who had hitch- 
ed their stars to the Kremlin chariot 
decided to take action against him. Had 
they proceeded to write pieces challeng- 
ing the facts in Report on the Rus- 
sians, or criticizing the author's point of 
view, they would have been completely 
within their rights and within the long- 
established code of their profession. In- 
stead, they resorted to a typical totali- 
tarian method of issuing a round-robin 
condemning the author and his report in 
an attempt to suppress his book. 

The great enigma in this celebrated 
affair was not the fact, shocking as it 
was, that Edgar Snow, associate editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post, joined in this 
Molotovian tactic, but that he should 
have retained his position and the con- 
fidence of his chief, Ben Hibbs, after 


such a gross public breach of 
ethics. But Mr. Snow’s beh 
hardly have surprised Mr, H 
ne ee wie 
k itor. Mr. Snow 
has been a member of such fellow-trave] 
ing fronts as the China Aid Council i 
National Council of American- Soviet 
Friendship and the Spanish Refugee ye 
peal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu A 
Committee. He has written for the Ga 
munist weekly, New Masses, and for the 
semi-official Moscow mouthpiece, Sopje 
Russia Today. As a member of the 
American Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives, Snow was one 
of a small group that had succeeded in 
turning over control of this Committee 
to some professional friends of the 
Chinese Communists who then arranged 
for the contributed funds to go to the 
Communist regime in Yenan instead of 
to the recognized government of China. 


journalistic 
avior could 
ibbs. Surely 


N OF totalitarian propaganda 
have long recognized that the read- 
ers of the Saturday Evening Post have 
had the Communists’ views regularly 
distilled for them by Edgar Snow for 
years past. Indeed, this editor of the 
Post is, without doubt, one of the clev- 
erest, smoothest, and most subtle advo- 
cates the Kremlin has ever had on its 
side. Not for him the party jargon 
which repels all but the Communist 
faithful. He writes well and graphical- 
ly and always uses language and argu- 
ments readily understood by Arcia 
readers. He interprets what he calls 
“Marxian” ideology, but he is always 
careful to say that he himself 1s, ; 
course, not a Communist. He represen i 
himself as standing aloof and mery 
“informing” his readers 0 
ought to know. An 
readers doubt these so-called f 
Mr. Ben Hibbs himself vou 


hy should his 
d Ww y h cts, since 4 K 
ches tha 
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what Snow tells them is based on 
“months of painstaking research.” 

The fact that Snow’s “facts” and in- 
terpretations vary from season to season, 
and even sometimes from page to page 
of the same article, is obscured by his 
semantics. He is a master of the art of 
confusing his public by shifting his 
ground with such speed and adroitness 
that the unwary reader is taken in by 
the trick as a child watching a conjurer. 
Finally, he has no compunction whatso- 
ever in presenting as a fact an unsub- 
stantiated or entirely false statement of 
opinion. 

As an illustration, take his article 
“Must China Go Red ?”’, published by the 
Saturday Evening Post on May 12, 1945. 
Here the Snow technique and the Com- 
munist recipe for having your cake and 
eating it are wonderfully displayed. The 
quotations given below show that he 
argues at one and the same time that 
we ought to make a Mihailovich out of 
Chiang Kai-shek because we want good 
relations with Russia and Russia wants 
us to support the Communists; and that 
these Communists whom we ought to 
support are not really Communists at 
all, so that by supporting them we 
should not be giving China to Stalin. 
Consider Premise A and the argument 
built up on it: 

“Leaders in both Britain and the 
U.S.A. have frankly staked their future 
in history on making a success of keep- 
ing the peace by sharing world power 
with the Soviet Union.” 

“Soviet policy in the East, like Soviet 
policy in Europe, requires the skillful, 
active promotion of political forces 
friendly to the Soviet Union and likely 

to help improve its security.” 

“Today Moscow views the Kuomin- 
tang regime with only slightly more 
confidence than it ever placed in the 
Polish government in exile,” 


Snow then quotes the Russian press 
that “only by a Kuomintang-Communist 
agreement could Chungking now con- 
solidate China’s position in the inter- 
national situation,” i.e., Moscow. might 
tutn on China instead of fighting Japan 
unless the Communists won power in 
China. As Snow put it, “It is no longer 
necessary for Russia to give unqualified 
support to hostile political forces (in 
China) in the interests of strategic 
security,” and Russia could now encour- 
age “the transition from reaction to 
progress without jeopardizing her gen- 
eral pattern of strategic security.” 

In plain words, Snow was out to con- 
vey the idea that Russia could safely 
back the Chinese Communists to de- 
stroy the Central Government now that 
America had almost defeated Japan. 
But what if Chungking failed to come 
to an agreement with the Communists 
and tried to re-establish its authority 
over the provinces liberated from Jap- 
anese rule? 

“Big forces of Communist-led troops 
would infiltrate Manchuria well in ad 
vance . . . ,” astutely warned Snow. 
“They already have nuclei there which 
could be expanded on the style of Mar- 
shal Tito’s forces, at a later stage, when 
Japan’s Continental forces began to dis- 
integrate. They would certainly seek 
unilateral contact with the Far Eastern 
Red Banner Army along the vast fron- 
tiers stretching through Manchuria and 
Mongolia. And if at that time, we were — 
backing the anti-Communist liquidation 
program, the Chinese followers of 
Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh would 
probably get Red Army help, just as 
Tito got it. . . . That is one implica- 
tion of present Soviet warnings .. . 
unless we were prepared to fight Russia 
then and there . . . there would emerge 
a Communist-led regime in Manchuria 
and quite likely a left-wing regime in 
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Korea . . . whoever rules the Northeast- 
ern provinces could eventually dominate 
all China.” 


Hams THUS built up an argument 
based on the assumption that the 


Chinese Communists are real Commu- 
nists, who act in Russia's interest just 
as Tito’s followets do, Snow proceeds 
to soften American resistance to the 
prospect of a Communist China by 
demolishing his first premise. He 
writes: 

“For the foreign reader it is some- 
what confusing that this Chinese agra- 
rian reform movement is called ‘Com- 
munism.’ In Chinese, the party name is 
Kungchantang, which has not quite the 
same connotation as ‘Communist’—lit- 
erally it means “‘Share-in-production 
party’ . . . properly viewed in history 
they are the logical successors to the 
many abortive peasant uprisings of the 
past century—greatest of which was the 
Christian-inspired Taiping Rebellion. 
.. . The Kungchantang is, at the mo- 
ment, standing upon a moderate agra- 
tian platform with a Marxist coloration. 
Communism in China is a watered- 
down thing today. . . . Mao Tse-tung 
(now leader of the Chinese Communists) 
was once expelled by the Comintern 
for deviation, and he and Chu Teh 
first organized the Chinese Red Army 
without Russian directives, and only 
later won Comintern sanction. Having 
built up their armed power long after 
Moscow had more or less forsaken their 
struggle as hopeless, the Chinese Red 
leaders have a strong feeling of inde- 
pendence.” 

Incidentally, Snow’s translation of 
Kungchantan g is incorrect. The Chinese 
and Chinese-speaking Americans I have 
consulted all tell me that the word 
means: “Share property party.’ Snow 
should be well aware of this, but his 
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translation may suit his 
of dispelling American dis 
of Communism. By way of reinsurance 
he then proceeds as follows: ; 

“It is misleading to Contend that 
Chinese Communists are not Maei 
however, or that they do not hope ake 
mately, to build up a classless socialist 
state in China, or 


that they are not 
j ve 
close to the Soviet Union in their 5 x 
pathies. 


People who try to Persuade 
Americans to accept them on the 


ground that they are not real Commu- aes 
nists, in the foregoing sense, are either ‘ee 
misinformed or deliberately dishonest.” 

You pays your money and you takes — 
your choice. If you want to believe 
that the Chinese Communists are not 
real Communists you can quote Snow. 
If you want to believe that they are 
good Stalinists you can quote Snow. 

Snow’s dialectics are always equal to 
the occasion. Having told his teaders 
that the Chinese Communists both are 
and are not real Communists, both are 
and are not Moscow's agents, he recon- 
ciles his two contrary theses by a mas- 
terpiece of synthesis. “The coming to 
power of Communists,” he writes, “will 
not wipe out nationalism overnight. 
Once a party has the responsibility of 
state power, it tends to inherit all the 
national history and culture and to cling 
to all the national aspirations which g0 
with it.” 

The reader is left to conclude for 
himself that if the Communists wv) 
China, they will pursue a Chinese, 20 
a Russian policy. 


Ẹ utp ose, that 
like and fears 
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originally published in 193 ‘nil 
contained various statements cannes 
to the Communist faith. The first $ 
Snow took in his descent to * VS 
was when he prepared the boo ae 
publication in a “revised” edition. “ie 
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tain passages that appear in the original 
edition were deleted in the later one. 

In the following paragraph appear- 
ing on page 374 in the 1938 edition 
(Random House), the italicized pottion, 
critical of the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Communists, was left out of 
the editions published in 1939 (Garden 
City Publishing Company) and in 1944 
by the Modern Library, which is owned 
by Random House. 

“And finally, of course, the political 
ideology, tactical line, and theoretical 
leadership of the Chinese Communists 
have been under the close guidance, if 
not positive detailed direction, of the 
Communist International, which during 
the past decade has become virtually a 
bureau of the Russian Communist Party. 
In final analysis this means that, for 
better or worse, the policies of the Chi- 
nese Communists, like Communists in 
every other country, have had to fall in 
line with, and usually subordinate them- 
selves to, the broad strategic require- 
ments of Soviet Russia, under the dic- 
tatorship of Stalin.” 

Another omission from the revised 
1939 and 1944 editions is indicated by 
the italicized portion of this quotation 
from page 375 of the original: 

“The three periods of Sino-Russian 
relationship mentioned above accurately 
reflect also the changes that have taken 
place in the character of the Comintern 
during recent years, and its stages of 
transition from an organization of in- 
ternational incendiaries into an instru- 
ment of the national policy of the Soviet 
UROEN 2! 

There are other incriminating altera- 
tions as well. For instance, on page 378 
of the original edition Snow refers to 
the Comintern as “a kind of bureau of 
the Soviet Union” and “a glorified ad- 
vertising agency” for Communism. These 
references were cut out of later editions. 


T THE TIME Snow’s next book, The 
Battle For Asia, was published by 
Random House, in the spring of 1941, 
it still or, rather, again, suited Commu- 
nist purposes to represent the Chinese 
Communists as real Communists. It 
was the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact 
and Moscow’s first treaty with the Jap- 
anese was about to be signed. By the 
time he wrote People on Our Side, pub- 
lished in 1944, it had become necessary 
to pretend that the Chinese Communists 
are not real Communists. 

In 1944 and 1945 all Snow’s writings 
faithfully echoed the Moscow line of 
pretending the Communists are really 
nice liberal democrats. Again and 
again he denied his own earlier testi- 
mony. In the Saturday Evening Post of 
June 10, 1944, in an article entitled 
“Sixty Million Lost Allies,” he wrote: 

“For Americans with little back- 
ground on China, the term Communist 
may be misleading. The fact is, there 
has never been any Communism in 
China, even in Communist areas.” 

The purpose of this false testimony, 
which was in direct contradiction to his 
earlier writings, was abundantly clear. 
Snow at this time wrote that the situation 
in China was similar to that in Yugo- 
slavia, “with the Chinese partisans led 
by Chu Teh and Mao Tse-tung corre- 
sponding to Marshal Tito and his fol- 
lowing, and the policy of Chungking 
toward them being about the same as 
that which Mihailovich and King Peter 
tried to enforce toward the Yugoslav 
guerrillas.” 

Unexpectedly, this propaganda, 
which strangely coincided with a world- 
wide campaign in the Communist and 


pro-Soviet press to deliver European as- 
well as Pacific nations into Stalin’s 


hands, was challenged by America's 


outstanding authority on China, Dr. Lin zi 
Yutang. After a trip to his native land, — 


i 
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where he went with unconcealed sympa- 
thies for Soviet Russia, Lin Yutang 
came back to write his Vigil of a Na- 
tion, a documented report on China’s 
great struggle for freedom and unity, 
This was a body-blow to the Moscow 
cohort. One would think that an asso- 
ciate editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post would use the columns of his own 
publication to take on Lin Yutang, es- 
pecially since he was an important na- 
tional figure. For reasons which Mr. 
Hibbs and Mr. Snow never explained, 
The Nation—a time-honored champion 
of Soviet causes—served as the recepta- 
cle of Snow’s extraordinary criticism of 
Dr. Lin. 

By taking the side of the Chinese 
Government against the Communists, 
Lin Yutang, according to Snow, “cut 
himself off from contact with some of 
the most vital and regenerative blood of 
his nation.” The Chinese Communists, 
Snow wrote on February 17, 1945, 
“happen to have renounced years ago 
now any intention of establishing Com- 
munism in China in the near future.” 
His entire discussion of the Vigil of a 
Nation is a defense of the democratic 
qualities of the Communists and the re- 
actionary character of the Nationalist 
Government and of the Kuomintang. 
When Lin Yutang, in a reply, cited va- 
rious Communist documents showing 
the connection between the Chinese 
C.P. line and Soviet foreign policy, 
Snow  characteristically answered: 
“There is also no doubt that the Chi- 
nese Communists are very close in their 
sympathies to the U.S.S.R. and that dur- 


ing the war they have sought to defend 
Soviet policies,” 


T WAS NOT the fault of the editors 
of The Nation or of the Saturday 
Evening Post that we are not confronted 
with a bigger and more menacing Tito 


across the Pacific than in Tr 
in his writings at the time, Snow urged 
us to apply the “same test” in China 
as in Yugoslavia, without regard “for 
ideological preferences.” We ought, he 
argued, to start arming the Communists 
instead of the Nationalist Government 
The cynicism of this advice was the 
mote blatant in view of the fact that 
Russia and Japan were at this time 
bound by the 1944 trea 


t ty in which Rus- 
sia recognized Manchukuo and enabled 
the Japanese to remove most of their 


forces from the Manchurian border to 
launch their last great offensive against 
Free China. At the very time Snow was 
writing his articles the Chinese Commu- 
nists were allowing Japanese forces to 
pass freely through the territory they 
claimed to control. At the very time 
Snow was urging us to abandon Chung- 
king for the Communists, the latter had 
what amounted to a tacit alliance with 
the Japanese via Moscow. 

But this was no aberration on the 
part of Snow. If you read his book, 
People on Our Side, which enjoyed the 
distinction of being published in a 
special edition for the U.S. armed 
forces, you will find fulsome praise of 
Russia, and no single word about the 
concentration camps there, the terror, 
the tremendous disparity in income be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled, or any- | 
thing else damaging to Russia’s claim to 
be a democracy. At the same time, you 
will find the Chinese Government 
painted as near-fascist because some of 
the liberties which are totally absent in 
Russia are partially lacking in China. — 

China, in Edgar Snow's writings, 1$ 
damned for having a censorship, eve? 
in wartime; Russia’s entirely govern: — 


ieste, for 


ment-owned press is not taken as & siñ 


of tyranny. The Chinese Government ia 
is called “feudal,” “reactionary, — ei 
because it was not elected by pop ap 
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vote, while the Russian Communist dic- 
tatorship is warmly admired. The Rus- 
sians are represented as all enthusiast- 
ically united behind their government 
without mention of the feat which 
perpetually overhangs their lives; the 
Chinese Government is damned for not 
“mobilizing the people” without men- 
tion of the fact that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government lacks the means and the 
will to coerce everyone on the Russian 
model. 

Finally, nowhere in any of Snow’s 
books or articles, can one find the facts 
of China’s economic situation stated. 
His readers are told that all would be 
well if the Nationalist Government 
would redistribute the land, and given 
the impression that there are many large 
landowners. They are not told that 
China has only one acre of cultivated 
land per capita against eight in Russia, 
that more farmers own their own land 
in China than in the United States, and 
that the number of large landowners 
is small. 

When absolutely necessary, Snow re- 
sorts to the lie direct. In The Battle for 
Asia, teporting an interview he had 
with Mao Tse-tung in Yenan in Sep- 
tember, 1939, he wrote: 

“Many observers then believed that 
Russia had, by signing the non-aggres- 
sion pact with Germany, become Hit- 
ler’s war ally. Mao ridiculed the notion 
and explained that the Soviet Union's 
antagonism with German imperialism 
remained as acute as with Anglo-French 
imperialism.” 

But in his original account of this 
same interview, published in the China 
Weekly Review on January 13 and 20, 
1940, Snow had quoted Mao as saying 
that “the center of the anti-Soviet move- 
ment is no longer Nazi Germany. It is 
among the so-called democratic coun- 
tries with Britain in the lead” He fur- 


ther quoted Mao as saying: “With the 
liquidation of the Nazi anti-Soviet, anti- 
Comintern policy, the distinction for- 
metly drawn between fascist and demo- 
cratic countries, lost its validity.” 

Nor is the above all that is omitted 
from Snow’s later report of the inter- 
view. Not only does he give a totally 
different account in Battle for Asia of 
what Mao said at the time. He also 
omits the very revealing passage given 
in the China Weekly Review in which 
Mao said it was not “out of the 
question” that Russia might decide to 
“liberate” China in the same manner as 
she had “liberated” half of Poland in 
the partition with Germany. 


NOW’S PROPAGANDA on behalf of the 
Russian Soviet Government has 
probably been less effective than the 
misinformation he has spread about 
China. For with regard to Soviet Russia 
there is far more testimony to refute 
him, and the number of those he can 
deceive or confuse is smaller. The stub- 
born logic of facts is in any case 
awakening the American public to the 
real nature of the Soviet Government. 
On its editorial pages the Post is 
clear-sighted and quite aware of the 
nature of the Soviet Union and the 
tyranny it has imposed on eastern 
Europe. Yet it gives to a man of 
Snow’s background and affiliations as- 
signments to editorialize and propagan- 
dize in favor of that tyranny in signed 
articles. Had Mr. Hibbs commissioned 
Communist Party general secretary 
Eugene Dennis or Andrei Gromyko to 
resent the Russian case, Post readers 
could have seen that the official Soviet 
line was being brought to them. By 
using Snow for this purpose, however, 
the Post has been giving its readers the 
“Russian point of view” by an Ameri- 
can journalist and one of its own 
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editors, presumably a man with no So- 
viet axe to grind. 

The process by which Snow's pto- 
Soviet views were so prominently dis- 
played last winter in the three issues of 
‘America’s oldest and most influential 
national weekly is worth exploring. In 
his open letter to “Generalissimo Stalin 
and Other Post Readers” (we're not 
told how it was learned that Stalin is 
a Post reader) Editor Ben Hibbs stated 
that he had two reasons for publishing 
the articles by Snow. First, he felt that 
it was “high time” that readers of a 
mass-circulation magazine should be 
given “such an interpretation” of the 
“Russian case.” Second, he felt that 
Snow’s articles might “contribute to- 
ward an understanding of Russia and 
the winning of the world peace for 
which we all so devoutly hope.” Mr. 
Hibbs also hoped that the articles would 
interest Stalin “to the point of consid- 
ering the presentation of the American 
case to the Russian people as clearly 
and honestly as the Russian case is pre- 
sented to Americans by Mr. Snow.” 

Now the “Russian case” has certainly 
been given ample space and time by the 
American press and radio, by Henry 
Wallace and the Progressive Citizens of 
America, by the various fellow-traveling 
writers and commentators, by Stalinists 
holding important positions in certain 
religious groups and trade unions, and 
by the vast network of Communist and 
front organizations. But it is the height 
of naiveté, somewhat surprising to find 
in the editor of so successful a publica- 
tion as the Post, to hope that Stalin can 
be induced by such tactics to permit the 
Russian people to obtain a clear state- 
ment of American aims and activities 
in international affairs. One cannot help 
but conclude that Mr. Hibbs was him- 
self taken in by Edgar Snow's specious 
arguments, i 


Snow’s three articles on “The Russi ia 
Sian 


Side of the Question” —whi 
be classified as the greatest one 


hoax of the year—were predicated F = 
On 


the following false assumptions: 
That the views or desites or cau: 
r 
ments of the Russian people are E x 
importance in determining Soviet << pi 
icy; that the Russian people believe re 
nonsense they are told by their wii aaa 
ernment; that the Russian ruling g. 
—the Communist elite—belieye 
own double talk; that the Russian 
ple are worked up over Americ 
perialistic” policies; and that t 
ence between American < 
policy is one of degree, no 
The central figure now 
trination series was a mythical 
Ivanovich. Snow starts by tellin; 
how Americans appear “in the 
the average Russian—not th 
crat, the Kremlin, or the par 
It is a safe bet that Edgar | 
talked to an “average Russian” e 
through an interpreter assigned to h 
by the secret police, or in the 
of some other representative o 
NKVD. Having myself lived for six 
years in the Soviet Union as the wife 
of a Russian, I know that no one would 
ever dare to speak his mind freely toa — 
foreigner. Indeed, no Russian dares to- 
express his real thoughts even to other 
Russians. I suspect that Snow knows 38- 
well as I do that the penalty for en m 
the slightest criticism of the pi Mme S 
Government’s policies or acts 8 in : ia 
ceration in a concentration Camp ne - E 
lingering death. Yet he penina res = 
that he is going to “lift the li sahil 
Ivan Ivanovich’s skull,” and tell us wag 
e believes. mw 
i To clear himself of the aoh S 
that he must be a Communist . aude 
Snow writes: “this report 15 not val 80 
ed to stamp with general appro" — 
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viet diplomatic or propaganda meth- 
ods.” Having thus declared his object- 
ivity, he proceeds to make a far more 
cleverly reasoned case for the Soviet 
Government than Stalin himself would 
be capable of making. He admits at the 
outset that Ivan Ivanovich gets only 
“scientifically selected news, chosen to 
buttress the main lines of the Soviet 
Government.” 

“The average Russian,” says Snow, 
“is surprisingly well supplied with sur- 
face facts concerning foreign issues.” 
After reading his articles one must 
come to the conclusion that Ivan Ivano- 
vich is the original ‘‘Political Man.” He 
is represented as knowing and being 
concerned about events all over the 
world. One might wonder how, after 
ten or twelve hours in the factory or 
working on the farm, and after standing 
in line for his bread ration, Ivan has 
enough time and energy left to study 
and worry about the troubles of the 
Chinese, the Africans, the Persians and 
the South Americans. 

Yet Snow admits that “what Ivan 
does not know about America’s role in 
the recent war would fill an encyclopae- 
dia,” but he shows that Ivan knows 
pretty well about everything else that 
has happened and is happening in the 
world today. 

According to Snow, Ivan knows just 
how much the United States has lent to 
France and Britain, about Anglo-Amer- 
ican Staff talks, America’s policy on 
Iran and the Dardanelles, the Chapul- 
tepec agreements, America’s trusteeships 
in the Pacific and administration of 
Japan, and America’s policy in China. 
Ivan also knows, according to Snow, 
how much oil there is in Arabia and 
Persia, what the U.S. Government said 
to the Swedish Government, all about 
Indo-China and Indonesia, the wrong- 
doing of the Indian princes, the lack of 


democracy in Malaya and Africa, lynch- 
ings in Georgia, and just about every- 
thing else on this unhappy globe. He 

Hows too, according to Snow, about 
the Crimean War and the Montreux 
Convention, the Panama and Suez Ca- 
nals, and what U.S. Congressmen have 
said about Korea. He knows just about 
everything Snow thinks he ought to 
know about the wickedness of the cap- 
italist world, 

The average Russian is thus hardly 
distinguishable, judging from Snow’s 
claims, from the Soviet bureaucrat or 
the Communist functionary. But what 
of the millions of Russians who are in 
the concentration camps which Snow 
admits do exist? Who speaks for the 
Ivan Ivanovich of the slave labor bat- 
talion? Who speaks for the Ivan Ivan- 
ovich of the political opposition to the 
dictatorship? 

In Snow’s analysis of “Why We 
Don’t Understand Russia,” the first of - 
his three articles in the Post, he stresses 
that “differences in words and word 
values underlie much of our misunder- 
standing of other countries, and today 
this applies with special force in the 
case of Russia.” 

Throughout the whole series of arti- 
cles Snow says so many things on the 
difficulty of American-Russian commu- 
nication that one is left at the end with 
only a vague notion of what exactly this 
difficulty is. After all, the capitalist 
United States has always been able to 
communicate through translation with 
Socialist and other regimes and peoples, 
including the Russian nation and the 
Czarist governments. 

Actually the issues between the 
United States and the Soviet Union are | 
not verbal. No matter what Americans 


or Russians call the form of government S 
in Hungary, or the method by which it 


. 
— 
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reached that form, the terror, the il 
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conspiracies and the coup itself are all 
undemocratic and totalitarian. 

In essence, Snow’s apologia for the 
Soviet Union is an elaboration of the 
usual Communist “lynchings in Geor- 
gia” argument. Because United States 
democracy is not perfect, all the tyranny 
and cruelty perpetrated by the Soviet 
Government is excused. In his Ivan 
Ivanovich article, Snow admits that 
“some patriotic and anti-Fascist Ruma- 
nians, Hungarians and Bulgars, who 
have honest differences with native 
Communists but who have no intention 
of fighting Russia are intimidated and 
discriminated against in violent revolu- 
tionary fashion, till their opposition 
rights are effectively curtailed.” 

But in the next breath Snow, as if 
writing for the Daily Worker, says: 
“American critics would be more im- 
pressive champions of pure democracy 
in the Balkans and Poland if they had 
shown similar zeal for ‘absolutely free 
elections’ in some Southern states where 
the poll tax has legalized minority rule 
for generations.” . 

Note that Snow, by carefully choos- 
ing the phrase “violent revolutionary 
fashion” makes his readers believe that 
Russian acts are just temporary excesses 
for a good, i.e., revolutionary, cause. 
Note also his implication that the elec- 
tions in Russia's satellite countries were 
free, only not “absolutely” free. How 
unscrupulous he can be is revealed in 
the following passage: 

“Our press holds that it was wicked 
for Russia to retake Karelia after de- 
feating Finland. But the Muscovite . . . 
cannot discern why that action violated 
the Atlantic Charter, whereas President 
Truman’s unilateral announcement of 
America’s sole trusteeship rights to for- 
mer Japanese islands upholds the same 
pact.” (Italics ours) 

The clever use of the verb “retake” 


leaves the uninformed reader with th 
impression that Karelia is Russian ae 
ritory inhabited by Russians. Snow 3 
doubt calculated that few of his a 
would remember that this territory B 
taken from Finland by the Soviet G = 
ernment during the period of the He. 
ler-Stalin pact, i.e., that it became A 
of the Soviet Union as the result of 
Stalin’s war of aggression on Finland 
while he was allied with Germany. On 
the other hand, the reader is given the 
impression that the United States has 
taken over islands inhabited by Japa- 
nese. He is not told that these islands 
are not inhabited by Japanese, and were 
mandated to Japan as a result of the 
first world war. 

In his denunciation of “American 
ignorance” about Russia, Snow uses the 
technique of the half-truth, as when he 
writes: “According to a survey made by 
Princeton University, two out of every 
three Americans don’t know that Rus- 
sians can privately own homes, furni- 
ture, cars and so on, and that farmers 
till individual plots. The same enquity 
disclosed that about 64 per cent of adult 
Americans don’t know that wages are 
not equal in Russia . . . Seven out of 
nine Americans don’t know that Russia 
produced most of the war materials used 
by the Red Army .. .” 

The obvious purpose of this passage 
is to make the readers of the Saturday 
Evening Post believe that, after all, con- 
ditions in Russia are not so very differ- 
ent to those in America. Except, proba- 
bly, for the statement that “most of the 
war materials used by the Red Amy 
were produced by Russia, no- R 
statement in this paragraph is a lie. ae J 
the meaning conveyed is absolute 
false. Yes, Russian peasants do 
some individual plots, but Snow d a 
not state that all the peasants have © 


single Ta 
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state or so-called collective farms for 
the benefit mainly of the government, 
and that their “individual plots” are 
only allotments on which they can pro- 
duce a few vegetables for themselves 
after their regular work day. The fact 
that the Russian peasant is, in fact, a 
serf of the state is obscured. 

Again it is true that Soviet citizens 
are allowed to own theit own homes, 
cars and so on. What Snow fails to 
mention is that only the top ranks of 
the Communist elite and a few favored 
engineers, scientists and others outside 
the ranks of the party ever have the 
privilege of acquiring private property. 

The last of the three articles in the 
Post, appearing in the issue of March 1, 
1947, was entitled ‘Stalin Must Have 
Peace.” This instalment is especially in- 
structive because in it Snow jumped 
into the grab-bag of Marxist dialectics 
to show how Stalin has revised or 
dropped certain articles of the faith. Be- 
cause many writers have been pointing 
to Lenin’s statement, of a quarter of a 
century ago, that the Soviet Union could 
not be expected to endure in a world 
of capitalist states, Snow tries to soften 
the implication of this attitude. He 
claims that the Soviet Union no longer 
believes its existence to be incompatible 
with that of capitalist countries. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Hibbs and 
Mr. Sommers slipped up here and let 
through this extremely erroneous inter- 
pretation of Bolshevist theory. The idea 
that a Socialist state could not maintain 
itself in a capitalist world did not arise 
during the civil war after the Revolution, 
as Snow insists. It had arisen a decade 
earlier, in the theoretical discussions of 
the Bolsheviks, and was a thoroughly 
familiar notion by 1917. The Bolsheviks 
had hardly expected that they could 
seize power except through a general 
revolutionary uprising in Europe. 


Ii THERE was any doubt in the minds 
of informed Saturday Evening Post 
readers as to the real nature and design 
of the Edgar Snow articles, it was dis- 
solved when they became, upon publica- 
tion in book form, a selection of the 
ctypto-Communist Book Find Club 
whose editor is also one of the editors 
of the Communist New Masses. 

Many a fellow-traveler and Russia 
Firster among the clients of this book 
club must have agreed with Mr. Martin 
Sommers, Foreign Editor of the Post, 
when he wrote in his introduction to 
the book that Snow’s views “constitute 
a contribution to the understanding of 
the world’s most explosive problem to- 
day, and serve a useful purpose in the 
business of waging peace.” 

But that only enhanced the mystery 
of the phenomenon of the red star over 
Independence Square. The appearance 
of the Snow series had bewildered the 
large public and the independent stu- 
dents of propaganda technique and of 
Soviet policy. This puzzlement was in- 
tensified by the behavior of Mr. Hibbs 
toward Patrick Jay Hurley, President 
Roosevelt's special wartime envoy to 
China and Russia, when he flatly chal- 
lenged the veracity of Edgar Snow. 

“Mr. Snow refers to a conference 
which I had with Generalissimo Stalin 
in the Spring of 1945,” Mr. Hurley 
wrote to Mr. Hibbs upon the publica- 
tion of the first article. “Mr. Snow said, 
‘Hurley had come to the conclusion that 
the Chinese Communists could not stand 
without Russian aid.’ That statement is 
false. It is a distortion of facts as 


leaked out to Mr. Snow from the left- 
ists in the State Department. Mr. Snow 
continues, ‘He (Hurley) went to the 
Kremlin and in the course of exchange 
of pleasantries he asked Stalin what he 
(Stalin) would “settle for’ in China.’ 
That quotation is false. No such ex- 
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change ever took place between Stalin 
and me, Again Mr. Snow quotes Stalin - 
as having said to me, ‘The Soviet Gov- 
ernment was determined not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of China,’ 
That statement is false. Mr. Snow then 
states that, “Hurley apparently inter- 
preted Stalin’s remarks as an “under- 
standing” that Moscow would repudiate 
the Communists if they did not come to 
terms with the Kuomintang.’ That state- 
ment is false. Generalissimo Stalin and 
I may have disagreed, but we never mis- 
understood each other. Mr. Snow states 
that, ‘He (Hurley), continued to assure 
Truman that he had the Chinese Com- 
munists “in his pocket.” ’ That quota- 
tion is false.” 

The strange case of Edgar Snow and 
the Saturday Evening Post now became 
even more mystifying when neither 
chose to meet the challenge of Mr. Hur- 
ley. Editor Hibbs did reply with a note 
expressing his complete disagreement 
with Mr. Hurley's attitude in regard to 
Edgar Snow, which was not the issue. 

“In my opinion,’ Mr. Hurley pressed 
his charge, “the historical reputation of 
the Saturday Evening Post would indi- 
cate that you should now either affirm 
the truth or admit the falsity of certain 
of Mr. Snow’s statements which were 


published with your approval. You have 
done neither.” 


Cpe a violent defeat of the bourgeoisie, the confiscation of its propel) 
the annihilation of the entire bourgeois government apparatus, 
top to bottom, parliamentary, judicial, military, bureaucratic, administrat 
and municipal . , , only such measures will be able to guarantee the com 
submission of the whole class of exploiters. liag 
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If Mr. Edgar Snow earned a a 
but condemnation at the hands of Pate os 
Hurley, he at least had the comfort S w 
receiving a public accolade from Hoda 
other than the Reverend William How. 
ard Melish. In its issue of June 10 1947, 
the Communist New Masses carried quite 
a tribute to the associate editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post by Dr, Melish 
of the National Council of Amer. 
can-Soviet Friendship. The man ae 7 
has led many a Communist campaign to 
whitewash Stalin’s and Tito’s tyrannies, 
took it upon himself to review Edon. 
Snow’s collection of articles which came 
out under the title, Stalin Must 
Peace. A 

This is the same Dr. Melish 
when nominated by the Moscow Pravda 
as a model American, accepted the cita- 
tion as an honor. a 

After arraigning Look magazine 
censoring Elliott Roosevelt’s articles on — 
Russia, Dr. Melish wrote: “Edgar Snow 
has obviously written his Saturday E 
ning Post articles, which form his boo! 
with this censorship problem in mini 
But the “Red Reverend” was far f 
displeased with Snow’s effort. Speakin; 
for the entire Russia First flock, he con A 
cluded: “. . . perhaps we should be 
grateful that the Post printed the atti- 
cles at all, and consented to the pub 
tion of the book.” 
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MEET THE PARFIST 


By NARD JoNES 


De you KNOW a Parfist when you 
meet one? PARF are the initials 
which represent “Passive Allies of Rus- 
sia Firsters,” the name which might 
with accuracy be given to the large but 
unorganized group so cleverly influ- 
enced and exploited by the Communist 
Party. Some of the strongest support 
for Communist aims in the United 
States comes from intelligent and patri- 
otic Americans who are members of 
PARF. 

The “Passive Allies” are not Com- 
munists. They are not fellow-travelers 
or parlor pinks. Often they are not lib- 
erals in the true sense. Usually they are 
solid Democrats or Republicans. They 
are too intelligent to get trapped behind 
any of the Communist fronts; their 
character and aims are impeccable. They 
possess the anonymity of the average 
law-abiding U.S. citizen. All these 
things make them priceless assets to the 
Communist network. 

They are devoted to democracy, and 
they abhor the thought of communism 
equally with the thought of fascism. 
But in retreating from the latter they 
are embraced by the former. The em- 
brace is subtle and ghostly, and they are 
blissfully unaware of it. They were 
conditioned by World War II to be on 
guard against fascism, but nothing has 
as yet conditioned them to be on guard 
against communism. It is difficult to say 
what would be required to alert them to 
this danger. 

It is not easy to describe a Parfist. 
Members of this group come from all 
income groups, all age groups and all 
sections of the country—although they 
are more prevalent in the metropolitan 


areas, sttonger in numbers on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard than on the West Coast, ex- 
cepting, of course, the Hollywood area. 
The majority are college graduates. 
They ate generally sensitive and peace- 
loving souls, highly susceptible to the 
cultural influences through which com- 
munism has learned to work. Though 
above the average in intelligence, they 
ate more credulous than it is wise to be 
in these times. All in all, they are con- 
sidered admirable citizens. As such, 
they become more and more valuable to 
communism as the party leaders and fel- 
low travelers are unveiled in the daz- 
zling light of publicity for what they 
are, politically and morally. 

While the Parfists vary in physical 
characteristics, in background and en- 
vironment, they react with a unanimity 
which delights the Communists, who 
have charted this passive aid in their 
blueprint for future operations. 

A “Passive Ally” may vote Demo- 
cratic or Republican, but he is not 
usually active in his party. As a rule, 
he makes no contributions of money or | 
time to it, thereby tangibly strengthen- 
ing the bulwarks of democracy. On the 
other hand, he is a frequent if unwitt- 
ing contributor to projects which actu- 
ally strengthen the U. S. Communist 
Party in both money and morale, For . | 
example, he may be aware that Charles — 
Chaplin is a non-citizen fellow-traveler 
and that any support of Mr. Chaplin is 
quite likely to transfer itself into a sup- 
port of Communist aims. Yet the Par- 
fist, believing that Mr. Chaplin is a 
great artist and that his art is divorced 
from politics, will be found — 
in line at the box-office to shell- 
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will be found in line, also, at such plays 
as Born Yesterday, and at movies into 
which Hollywood’s fellow-travelers have 
managed to slip propaganda. 

So are thousands of others, you may 
say. True. But the difference is that the 
true Parfist will swallow the line even 
after he realizes that he ts contributing 
to propaganda for a movement to de- 
stroy the United States. He does this in 
the name of art and in the naive belief 
that his few dollars cannot help the Red 
cause. Frequently he will deny that he 
can see any propaganda line in a play 
like Born Yesterday. If he admits that 
he can see it, he will transcend to a 
liberal loftiness and aver that the propa- 
ganda can do nobody harm, and that 
those who become excited about it are 
crackpots encouraging a boycott of free- 
dom in art. 

i 

ARFISTS OFTEN USE the term “fa- 

scist”” to designate those they think 
are reactionary. It was the Communists 
who invented this technique. Your 
“Passive Ally” does not usually employ 
the term with bitterness, and frequent- 
ly he speaks it with a smile. But his 
politeness makes his use of the label all 
the more effective. 

“Passive Allies” are the enemies of 
all! members of Congress who attempt 
to investigate communism in the ad- 
ministration. The Parfist is highly sus- 
ceptible to the cry of “‘witch-hunt!” for 
it appeals to his sense of fairness. He 
will be quick to point out that such-and- 
such a Congressman has a record which 
does not entitle him to throw stones. 
Yet the Parfist insists that fighters 


against communism be Whi 
pure and Manea Pie: 
curious reason such purity is not a : 
sidered necessaty in a fighter a al 
fascism and other forms of de 
Somehow, Parfists associate the A ti 
and Navy with a blind and rather Fi 
pid militarism, regarding our tila 
leaders as, “‘wat-mongers” rather tha 
winners of wars which are thrust u a 
us. They felt this even during the pe 
particularly those who had no sons in 
the service. In the view of a Parfist an 
pride in the accomplishments of the 
Army and Navy is chauvinism—not 
only in bad taste, but dangerous. 
“Passive Allies” display a stubborn 
resistance to information about Commu- 
nist activities in the U. S. They do not 
have the time to investigate the truth, 
just as they do not have time to devote 
to their avowed political party. When 
they have finished their work, enjoyed 
their leisure, and picked up additional 
culture to add to their store, there is no 
more time. Besides, it is much easier 
to believe that U. S. communism is 
weak. Your true Parfist believes that 
Communists should never be attacked, 
but should be given free play for their 
activities. He never for a moment teal- 
izes that he is saying, in effect: “I have 
no time to devote to the welfare of my 
country.” : 
And he never for a moment realizes 
that he is a Passive Ally of the Russie 
Firsters, who has had a prototype n 
every revolution since history began. Re 
is this passive bliss which makes = 
great unorganized PAR 
Stalin. 


F so priceless to 
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The long-smoldering revolt against the out-and-out Communist control 
of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(UERMW A, CIO) is expected to erupt at the union's international conven- 
tion in Boston in late September. To inform the public of the almost un- 
believable story of Red czarism in one of the country’s largest and most 
strategic industrial unions, PLAIN TALK presents herewith three authentic, 
inside stories of Communist-inspired duplicity and wrecking tactics within 
the UE. The sponsors of the three articles, though all members of the same 
union, are unknown to each other, each having submitted his material to 
PLAIN TALK separately. Franklin J. Anderson is a member of the executive 
board of Local 475 and author of a general account of the tactics of the 
union’s leaders, “Union Wreckers at the Switch,’ which appeared in PLAIN 
TALK for April, 1947. Joseph A. Julianelle was elected business manager 
of Local 203, Brid geport, Conn., on an anti-Communist ticket last December. 
Matthew Ford is the pseudonym of a member of Local 447, Clifton, N. J. 


BEHIND THE MATLES MASK 


By FRANKLIN J. ANDERSON 


ce THOUSANDS of Americans who 
have seen the party-line film, Dead- 
line for Action, may recall a handsome 
young man with a neat moustache and 
a winning smile. Behind this Holly- 
wood mask was James J. Matles, organ- 
izational director of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (UERMWA, CIO). His fea- 
tures also became familiar to many 
newspaper readers last February when 
he testified on pending labor legislation 
before a Congressional Labor Commit- 
tee, together with Albert J. Fitzgerald, 
president, and Julius Emspak, secretary- 
treasurer, of his union. 

Charging the committee with ‘“Red- 
baiting,” the three denied that they 
were Communists or had ever been 
Communist sympathizers. Matles coolly 
put his reply as follows: “I do not hap- 
pen to be one.” Unlike Julius Emspak, 
who broke out in a red rash when Louis 


Budenz, former editor of the Daily 
Worker, revealed that he was the mys- 
terious “Comrade Juniper” who had at- 
tended Communist meetings restricted 
to party members only, Matles does not 
yet stand fully exposed. But let us look 
at his record. 

The testimony of a Communist Party 
hack—Pat Cush of Pittsburgh, writing 
in the Daily Worker for July 12, 1947 
—goes a long way toward exploding 
Matles’ years of elaborate alibis and de- 
nials. Matles was one of William Z. 
Foster’s promising young men as far 
back as 1929. It was the same Bill 
Foster, the present national chairman of 
the Communist Party, who had founded 
in the United States a branch of the 
Profintern—the Red International of 
Trade Unions—under the name of the 
Trade Union Educational League. This 
outfit was designed during the 20s to 
infiltrate the various American Federa- 
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tion of Labor unions and establish 
Communist cells in them. 

After the “revolution” which Stalin 
had staged in the leadership of the 
American Communist Party, Moscow 
had Fosters organization change its 
shingle. It blossomed out in 1929 
as the Trade Union Unity League 
(TUUL). This was in line with the 
“united front” policy inaugurated by 
the Communists at that time. Entire lo- 
cal unions broke away or “seceded” 
from the AFL to join the TUUL. 

James Matles, then a grand lodge 
master of the AFL’s International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (IAM), and his 
cronies pulled their 10,000 followers 
out of the IAM and joined the Commu- 
nist-led Steel and Metal Workers Indus- 
trial Union, which was an affiliate of 
the TUUL. When the TUUL was later 
dissolved, Matles led his 10,000 mem- 
bers back into the IAM. Then, in 1937, 
he again pulled them out of the IAM 
to join up with the United Electrical 
and Radio Workers Union, CIO, which 
had been founded by James Carey a 
full year before Matles’ entry into the 
picture. 

Said Pat Cush, explaining the contri- 
butions which Communists had made 
toward the organization of the steel 
workers a decade ago: “There were 
many such contributions to the union 
campaign, in which Communists and 
non-Communists worked harmoniously 
side by side. In addition, the executive 
officers of the Steel and Metal Workers 
Union, the majority of whom were 
Communists, disbanded their organiza- 
tion with a membership of over 10,000 
to avoid any possible confusion and to 
give aid and clear sailing to the CIO 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
campaign.” 

The present union, UERMWA, now 
over a half million strong, in which 
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Matles holds a key post, originated in 
1936 by the merger of Carey's Philco 
Radio workers and later (in 1937) was 
augmented by the inclusion of Matles’ 
metal workers. It is no secret that al- 
most immediately Matles and Emspak 
proceeded to undermine Carey. Care 
tolerated the Communists until the 
Stalin-Hitler pact, which he could pot 
stomach. Matles and Emspak followed 
the current Communist line that the war 
was “imperialist,” while Carey support- 
ed Roosevelt’s foreign policy. In 1941 
they succeeded in ousting Carey, after 
conducting a slanderous campaign 
against him in the union’s newspaper. 

In his recent pamphlet “UE—The 
Members Run This Union,’ Matles 
tried to belittle Carey's role in the 
founding of the union. Though he 
glorified his own role and that of 
Emspak, he carefully avoided mention- 
ing his past connection with the avow- 
edly Communist TUUL. 

Another echo from his past which | 
Matles conveniently forgets is his state- 
ment in the Daily Worker of Novem- 
ber 6, 1933: “Only the Communist 
Party as the party of the working class 
represents the interests of the entire 
working population.” 

This statement has a striking similar- 
ity to one made at about the same time 
by Andrew Overgaard, a direct agent 
for the Profintern, who worked as 2 
liaison man in the TUUL and a field 


joyed the rather dubious honor, duting 
his training period in Russia, of seeing 
Stalin in person. Said Overgaard: 
“Only the Communist Party as the patty 
of the working class stands squarely on 
the proper issues in this campaign. 
(He was referring to the 1933 munici- 
pal elections.) 

Not once during his long tenute ° 
office in the UE has Matles ever COM — 


organizer in the UE, and who had en- 
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demned the encroachment of the Com- 
munists in the union. Not once has he 
denounced the Soviet Union’s foreign 
policy of aggression, and his union has 
followed every twist and turn of the 
Kremlin since 1937. Not once did he 
ever raise an objection to the union’s 
financial and moral support of many 
Communist-front organizations. Only 
recently the UE General Executive 
Board contributed $1,000 to the Civil 
Rights Congress, the outfit which sup- 
plied bail for the Comintern agent, 
Eisler, and now fights his court battles. 


PURGE IN BRIDGEPORT 


As Told to Our Correspondent 
By JosEPH A. JULIANELLE 


RIDGEPORT, CONN.—The attempt of 

the Communist leadership of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America to purge its Bridge- 
port local has attracted national attention 
because it is a chapter in the story of the 
growing revolt against the Stalinist stran- 
glehold upon a key American industry. 
For the last six months Bridgeport has 
witnessed the spectacle of a battery of 
lawyers representing the international 
union of the UE endeavoring by court 
action to restrain the present officers of 
Local 203 in the performance of their 
duties. The immediate reason for the 
persistent drive against this local was its 
campaign to shake off the domination of 
a handful of Communists, but the broad- 
er purpose was to chastise it so as to dis- 
courage other locals from revolting 
against the Communist high command. 
Only one per cent of the 6,000 mem- 
bers of Local 203, or barely 60 members, 
are Communists or fellow-travelers. Yet 


Matles has been less in the public eye 
than Emspak, though, as organizational 
director, he undeniably holds greater 
Power. A smoother actor, he puts up a 
more disarming front than his col- 
league, “Comrade Juniper,” whose Com- 
munist Party affiliations have been di- 
tectly proved. 

The $64 question now confronting 
the UE is: How much longer will its 
membership, which is 99 per cent non- 
Communist, stand for this sort of non- 
sense before they toss out their Russia 
First leaders? 


this small minority was able to gain con- 
trol partly because of their compact and 
dynamic organization, and partly because 
the mass of the members was indifferent 
and did not turn out to meetings. This 
condition ended last December, follow- 
ing a stormy election campaign waged by 
the anti-Communist members of the lo- 
cal, who had been struggling to rid the 
union of Communist rule. The anti- 
Communist slate was elected by a large 
majority. . 

“We accept our victory as a mandate 
of the rank and file of our fellow-work- 
ers to pursue our progress against com- 
munism in our local and the entire labor 
movement throughout the city of Bridge- 
port,” is the way the newly elected presi- 
dent, Michael Berescik, expressed the 
dominant spirit of the voters. x 

“We will stick by all our campaign 
promises and prove to the working peo- 
ple of this democratic country that har- 
mony, better working conditions and 
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wages can be secured with an honest and 
efficient administration . . . without the 
cult of rule or ruin through commo- 
tion, distrust and imported ideologies,” 

The Communists countered this vic- 
tory with a demand that Mrs. Josephine 
Willard be seated as a member of the 
executive board. Formerly editor of the 
local’s paper, On the Beam, she had been 
the Communist Party candidate for rep- 
resentative in the General Assembly in 
the last state election. The membershi 
decided that she should not be allowed to 
take her seat. The Communist minority 
answered by calling a meeting on Jan- 
uaty 19, 1947, in which they manipu- 
lated a majority vote for the seating of 
Mrs. Willard. 

This and other incidents convinced the 
present officers that speedy and drastic 
steps had to be taken against the Com- 
munist attempts to wreck the local. On 
February 2 the officers met and decided 
to expel 26 members who had led the 
wrecking tactics. They were the key 
trouble-makers among the 60 Communist 
sympathizers in Local 203 whose records 
were reviewed with great care. Their 
action was based on a resolution which 
gave the officers power to expel not only 
actual Communist Party members, but 
also fellow-travelers. 

The Communists then called a meet- 
ing in which they sought to oust Presi- 
dent Berescik, a war veteran. They 
trumped up charges against him of dis- 
crimination against certain members þe- 
cause of their “race, religion, creed, color 


or political belief.” But they did not 
succeed. 


Perea, the international union’s 

Communist leaders proceeded, with- 
out warning, on February 10 to revoke 
the charter of the local. Tt appealed, and 
Judge John A. Cornell of the Connecti- 
cut Superior Court, on March 26, de- 


Steel & Metal Workers 
Industrial Union 
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Here is documentary proof that James Matles 
directed an out-and-out Stalinist union which 
was an integral part of the Trade Union 
Unity League, headed by William Z. Foster, 
veteran Communist Party leader. On the in- 
side of the dues book, a page from which is 
reproduced above, appear the union’s prin- 


ciples in familiar Soviet language: “Recog- 


nizing that the interests of the capitalist class 
who own and control the mills, shops, plants, 
and factories, and the interests of the workers 
who possess nothing but their labor power 
and toil in these mills and factories, are di- 
rectly opposed, the SMWIU bases itself on 
the principle of the class struggle. 


clared the charter revocation invalid, be- 
cause the General Executive Board be 
failed to prefer charges against Loca 
203, or to afford the local a hearing prior 
to the revocation of the charter. 
Counsel for the UE then filed a for- 
mal appeal from Judge Cornell's deci- 
sion. They sought a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining those in charge of Local 
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203 from transacting its business or han- 
dling its funds. Julius Emspak and 
James J. Matles, high officials of the UE, 
were called as witnesses. 

It was Matles who, not so long before, 
had stated in the film, Deadline for Ac- 
tion: “Injunctions are the illegitimate 
offspring of an undemocratic govern- 
ment!” He now used most energetically 
this undemocratic weapon of the injunc- 
tion against one of his own union’s 
locals. 

Not only did the local refuse to rein- 
state the expelled members, thus reject- 
ing a recommendation from the UE Dis- 
trict Council, but in a general meeting on 
July 20 it adopted a resolution urging 
the amendment of the international 
union’s constitution to bar Communists 
from membership. Another resolution 
condemned Julius Emspak for his man- 
agement of the UE News, charging it 
with becoming a medium for Communist 
propaganda. This was a real challenge 
to the high command. 

Then Emspak, Matles and their law- 
yers struck again on July 23. Headquar- 
ters notified the local that its charter 
would be suspended on August 7 unless 


per capita membership dues for the two 
Months of February and March were 
paid. This was the period of the purge 
duting which the charter had been re- 
voked and the local had received no 
Services from the international union, 
not even copies of the UE News. 

On August 11, after the Emspak- 
Matles team had suddenly withdrawn 
the pending appeal against Judge Cor- 
nell’s decision in the local’s favor, the 
court decided that Local 203 would have 
to pay the $6,500 back per capita dues 
if it desired to remain in the union. On 
the latter point there can be no choice 
for the local, as it is determined to con- 
tinue the fight from within the interna- 
tional union until its Communist leader- 
ship is smashed, 

When President Berescik and Business 
Agent Julianelle testified before the 
House Committee on un-American Activ- 
ities in July, the chairman, J. Parnell 
Thomas, stated: “If all local unions in 
the United States which are confronted 
with Communist problems would take 
the same action you have taken, we 
wouldn’t have to have laws against Com- 
munists.”’ 


**COMMIE-DY” IN CLIFTON 


By MatrHew Forp 


A THE little community of Clifton, 
N. J., a tragi-comedy ended its 47- 
day run on July 16. The tragedy in- 
volved nearly 4,000 workers, while the 
comedy was played by their union, Lo- 
cal 447, UERMWA, bargaining agent 
for employes of the Federal Telephone 
and Radio Corporation. With its top 
administration and its stewards’ body in 
the hands of the Stalinists, the union 
led the workers into total defeat. 
Though, with Communists’ well-known 


ability to argue that black is white, the 
union’s administration talks grandiosely 
about “victory,” the only victory to be 
claimed is that of the fellow-travelers 
over the other 95 per cent of the 
union's members. 

The question of top importance to 
the workers—the regulation of incen- 
tive pay—has remained unsolved. The 
workers are just where they stood be- 
fore the union’s fiasco, except that they 
are minus a lot of money, and a number 
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of them will probably lose their jobs. 
About 200 victims have been selected 
by the union to be expelled because they 
“defied” it during its recent burlesque 
show. Expulsion proceedings have been 
started in spite of the promise officially 
given by the union ae Miss- 
ing on the list of victims, O course, are 
the fellow-travelers. Expulsion from 
the union automatically brings dis- 
charge from the company, under the 
rule of maintenance of membership 
which is part of the union’s contract. 

At the end of March, 1947, the union 
and the company signed a contract for 
12 months, retroactive to January 1, 
1947, which brought an ‘across the 
table” wage increase of ten cents per 
hour. The company and the union 
agreed to begin during May negotia- 
tions on the regulation of the bonus 
system for incentive work. This provi- 
sion became the crucial point of the 
controversy that caused the company to 
close its Clifton plant. 

In view of rising prices, the wage in- 
crease was not very satisfactory. The 
union’s administration never suggested 
officially the possibility of enforcing its 
wage demands by calling a strike, 
though unofficially there was considera- 
ble talk about the willingness to strike. 
The union knew that the lessons of last 
year’s strikes in industrial centers 
throughout the country had made the 
workers hesitant to tramp the streets. 
A lost strike or a humiliating compro- 
mise would have weakened the grip the 
union holds over its membership—or, 
“stan? the grip that the Communist 

arty holds over several thousand work- 
ers who naively swallow the line direct- 
ed from the Kremlin, i 
pee beginning of the negotiations 

€ new contract there had been 
some big talk about what the “leaders” 
were fighting for. These leaders had to 
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-ship was made and no charges were 


do a lot of face-saving when + 
ly recommended the aceptan A a 
contract. A few so-called “com j 
stooges” and “Trotskyites” wh Re any 
pressed their disappointment wee 
quickly silenced by a vote of “un < 
stricted confidence in out leaders.” E 
One of these leaders, union directo 
Joseph Sprechman, openly admitte d a 
a membership meeting that 
member of the Communist Party. The 
local’s president admittedly is “very 
much in favor of the Communi 
Party.” His predecessor, backed by the 
director, was a very influential party 
member who disappeared with several 
thousand dollars of union money. He 
lost this sum piecemeal through his 
hobby of betting on horse races. Direc- 
tor Sprechman knew where the money 
had gone, but no report to the member- 


he is a 


brought against the president. Only 
when he had disappeared were the po- 
lice informed. The comrades had al- 
ready started preparations to have the 
embezzler nominated for Congress. 
The union officials have always taken 
the lead in propagandizing the ever- 
changing slogans of the Communist 
Party; for example, in sending protest 
delegations to ambassadors in Washing- 
ton of countries who refuse to be satel- 
lites of Russia. The Daily Worker dec- 
orates every desk in union headquarters. 


ANTER THE top administration Was 
fairly well in the hands of the 

Stalinists, a systematic build-up of the i 
stewards’ body was the next goal. With j 
the exception of a very few “neutrals, 
the stewards are now either members of 
the Communist Party or sympathize 
Most of them got their training 1 
Walt Whitman School in Ne 
N. J., a well-known transmissi 
The union pays for “scholarsl 
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its members at this institution of higher 
Stalinist learning, but only a few of the 
students prove able to imbibe the wis- 
dom offered. These few are considered 
the genuine material from which re- 
cruits are chosen for all positions impot- 
tant for the control of the union. 

With a well-disciplined stewards’ 
body, each union meeting is packed at 
will. Nine-tenths of the talking is done 
by the patty’s business agents and half 
of the remaining tenth by their sympa- 
thizers. Any opposition is shouted 
down, or, if that seems more appro- 
priate, ridiculed by the director. Nat- 
urally, the great majority of union 
members prefer to stay home and pay 
the one dollar fine for not attending a 
membership meeting. These absentees 
help the ever-present Stalinists to get 
things done according to orders. 

From a union with such a back- 
ground, the unexpected always can be 
expected. And so, out of a clear sky, 
the company received on April 22 a let- 
ter from the union demanding that un- 
less there was mutual agreement around 
the matter of incentive pay within ten 
days, “all of our workers will go off 
incentive on their base rate.” 

The disregard of the original agree- 
ment to negotiate the question in May 
might not have been taken seriously, 
and the threatening language used 
might have passed as one of the many 
bluffs used in labor-management rela- 
tions. But before the reminder reached 
the company, the incentive work was 
slowed down. Average production had 
been 122 per cent; it dropped to 88 
per cent and finally to 74 per cent, It 
is, of course, the undeniable right of 
any worker to work on base rate and 
deny incentive pay. But a slowdown is 
a different matter. 


The union had given no order for the 


slowdown. Stalinists don’t break con- 
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tracts openly if they foresee any danger 
to their controlling position. But work- 
ers too naive to realize what was going 
On fell easily for a whispering campaign 
which Promised more money. Some, 
who did not fall for the whispered slo- 
gans, were kept in line for reasons of 
fear. 

During the initial period of the slow- 
down the company tried, in accordance 
with the contract’s provision by which 
the union is obliged “to keep all em- 
Ployes performing at a high degree of 
efficiency,” to bring the workers back at 
least to the level of base rate work, with 
the help of the stewards. But those 
Men Friday of the union administra- 
tion were the very ones carrying on the 
whispering campaign. After a few days 
of futile attempts at persuasion, the 
company discharged the stewards and 
announced its entire contract with the 
union as non-existent, since the union 
had been guilty of breach of contract in 
not rescinding the attitude of the 
stewards. 

The company informed the mutual 
arbitrator that issues in dispute could 
not be arbitrated until the slowdown 
ceased. He expressed the opinion that — 
Federal, under the circumstances, had ` 
no alternative but to take disciplinary 
measures in an effort to restore normal — 
production levels. 

The union swung into action, accus- 
ing the company of refusing to arbi- 
trate because of fear for the outcome 
of the decision. Its slogan was: “Why — 
don’t you arbitrate, Mr. Wendell? Are 
you afraid?” (Mr. Wendell is a vice- 
president of Federal, who was in 
charge of settling the controversy.) A 
leaflet bearing this slogan was distrib- 
uted to all workers with the order to 
pin it on their clothes, front and | 
and wear it around the factory. 
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demonstration for several days. However, 


only on May 28, when an absolute dis- 
ruption of all productive work was ob- 
vious, was the plant closed and the 
workers “indefinitely suspended.” The 
union administration was triumphant; 
the workers had dropped their tools 
without being called on strike, and all 
blame could be put on Federal. 

A few days later the company asked 
several groups of workers not directly 
connected with production—such as 
porters, shipping crews, toolmakers, 
etc.—to return to work. All these men 
reported, but, by order of the union, 
they had to display the ridiculous leaf- 
let on their persons. This, as the union 
knew, meant renewed suspension. That 
is why the union made some important 
exceptions; its president and several 
chief stewards were allowed to work 
without displaying the leaflet. Only 
after several victims of the union’s 
strategy had protested against this dou- 
ble moral standard were the fellow- 
traveler scabs obliged to do as others 
did. More and more of the recalled 
workers, however, stopped wearing the 
provocative leaflet. 

The case arrived at a dead end. The 
union went on to accuse the company of 
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AN Vie THE older imperialist powers are giving up huge areas with many 

millions of inhabitants and pouring out billions of dollars and pounds 
in outright relief contributions, Russian imperialism is vigorously pursuing 
an expansionist course. . . Never before has any government fostered and 


“contract. Obviously, the company was 


union-busting practices and breach of 


preparing for an extended shut-down 
In the meantime, the workers could noe 
collect unemployment insurance because 
they were not discharged, but sus- 
pended. 

l So the union was obliged to change 
its attitude, for fear of losing its con- 
trol over the workers. “The case is de- 
veloping brilliantly,” was the stock 
union answer to workers’ queries. The 
case was indeed developing—though 
not brilliantly—along the lines the com- 
pany wanted. 

The agreement that ended the Com- 
munist comedy called for union assur- 
ance that no slowdown or other inter- 
ference with production would be tol- 
erated; the company promised not to 
take any disciplinary action against 
anybody, and the union promised not to 
discriminate against anybody who had 
worked in defiance of its order. Never- 
theless, union action to expell 200 who 
“defied” it is under way. 

Bitter experience has cured many 
workers at Clifton of their naïve or 
careless attitudes, and opened their eyes 
to the machinations of the Stalinists in 
control of their union. 


maintained so extensive and effective a world-wide Fifth Column—among 
wartime friends no less than among former foes—as that now operated by 
the Soviet government. . . With Nazi Germany and imperialist Japan 
ctushed, the most serious threat to world peace today is the encroachment 
of Communist totalitarianism in the war-ravaged and poverty-stricken coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. 


From the declaration on “A Democratic Foreign Policy for the United States,” 
adopted by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL), July, 1947 


RED EMPIRE’S SUPERIOR MOBILITY 


By JosepH Zack 


ECAUSE OF THE immense industrial 

resources and productive ability of 
the United States, there is a dangerous 
tendency in some quarters to under- 
estimate our potential enemy. 

Economically, the democracies are un- 
doubtedly far superior to the Red Em- 
pite, a fact which creates among us 
false illusions of security and makes us 
seek to do business as usual, both at 
home and abroad. Wars, however, are 
decided by that portion of our wealth 
quickly available in the form of striking 
power and not by wealth as such. 

Our opponent may be a mere beggar 
on horseback, but if he can bring su- 
perior forces to bear, while we are still 
assembling our resources, we may 
perish because of our lack of mobility. 
This question of superior mobility was 
long ago of utmost importance to Euro- 
pean states. To us it is a recent problem 
due to (a) the rise of air power (b) 
the atom bomb (c) the emergence of 
Russia as a major power. 

The Atlantic and the Pacific as moats 
protecting the fortress of America have 
lost most of their ancient value. So 
has the safety there was in vast expanses 
of terrain. Unless our thinking catches 
up with these facts—and in time—we 
tisk being disabled before we even have 
a chance to fight. 

Totalitarianism, especially of the 
Red variety, is born of and based upon 
class warfare. Like all warmaking ma- 
chines, it utilizes every antagonism in 
society for its purposes and is basely 
amoral. A totalitarian machine must 
use all and any methods to secure its 
absolute dominion over its own popula- 
tion. When it has thus “steeled” itself 


in amorality and ruthlessness at home, 
why should we be childish enough to 
expect any different behavior toward its 
foreign enemies? And an “enemy” is 
anyone not under the control of 
Moscow. 


W~ DRIVES a totalitarian state 
into foreign adventures is not, of 
course, amorality in itself. The compul- 
sion comes from the costliness of such 
a state to the nation, caused by the 
enormous parasitic growth of state bu- 
reaucracy and police, plus vastly in- 
creased armaments. A totalitarian state 
becomes a vast Moloch sucking the life- 
blood of the nation—hence it must 
maintain a war against its own popula- 
tion, with a resultant loss in production, 
living standards and morale. The inner 
combustion then tends to explode to- 
ward the outside; thus, the more total- 
itarian a big power is, the more warlike. 

The Reds started by expropriating 
their own bourgeoisie and now they 
seek a solution to their problems by do- 
ing the same beyond their borders. They 
have now concentrated in one mailed 
fist, in addition to the Soviet lands, 
most of the area formerly held by the 
Axis states, forcing a division of the 
world into two distinctly hostile camps. 
That of Moscow is on the offensive, 
while that centering around Washing- 
ton seeks falteringly to put a stop to 
the aggression. 

The fact is, we are confronted with 
a war machine which is always in a 
state of armed truce; which for the last 
thirty years has been a “cold” belli ger- 
ent against us, and is preparing to be- 
come a “hot” one. This belligerency, 
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inherent in 4 totalitarian state, has given 
Russia a mobility—political, economic 


and military—which, from the point of 
view of wat-making, is undoubtedly su- 
r to any resources we have now or 


perio 
may have in the neat future. Here is 


the situation: 
1. The whole Soviet economy is 


geared to military preparedness com- 
parable to the level the United States 
was on during the war. Hence, al- 
though Russia is much poorer than we, 
she is likely to have, as Germany did, 
an abundance of equipment in the right 
proportions and places when “the day” 
comes. 

2. Soviet manpower in and out of 
uniform, from school age up to the age 
of sixty, is integrated into the military 
setup. In comparison to our manpower, 
it can be assembled at blitz-like speed. 

3. The Soviet war-machine can strike 
suddenly, overnight, as parliamentary 
palavers are not necessary, and “public 
opinion,” beyond the will of the Krem- 
lin, is negligible. 

4, The Soviet has at its disposal a 
fifth column operating among us, the 
extent and proficiency of which has 
never before been equalled. 

5. Due largely to this fifth column, 
the Soviet has the vastest and probably 
the best informed secret service of any 
power at any time. 

6. Moscow has a system of training 
officer personnel for every type of war- 
fare, in and out of Russia. Among this 
personnel are thousands of non-Russian 
nationals from democratic countries. 

This enormous machine, including 
the fifth column, can be moved in any 
direction as soon as instructions are is- 
sued, 

Inside the Soviet orbit, all opposition 
or suspected opposition is physically 
eliminated with a ruthlessness which 
has few parallels even in the darkest 
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recesses of histoty. Se 
anything political. hiy concernin 
is enforced to fhe nth de Ns Military 
while the democracies are vie e. Thus, 
‘a all 
to Stalin’s fifth column and its by Open 
espionage system, Stalin’s own ae ; 
is sealed off as hermetically as Eee 
and maniacal suspicion can make pe 
If we consider that this hy K 
chine built up over a period p 
years, trained in all the arts of under. 
ground warfare in enemy countries, — 
with its veterans in psychological war. 
fare, its craftsmen in various forms of 
sabotage and espionage, its experts in =a 
the arts of street brawling, guerrilla 
warfare, and incitement of unrest and E 
division, is always amply provided with “a 
funds—then we may grasp the challenge _ 
confronting us. E. 
HILE DEMOCRACY, steeped in con- 
“stitutionalism based on the rights — 
of the individual, cannot be expected to 
transform itself into despotism in order 
to match Stalin’s machine, it must nev- 
ertheless go a long way in the creation 
of temporary expedients in order to as- 4 
sure its survival. Democracy, with its 
greater productive capacity and efficien- 
cy, still has time to insure its safety 
without killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg of liberty. To start, there 
must be: ; à 
1. Ample preparedness, industrial 
and military, in the form of armaments 
and trained manpower. We must have 
an air force second to none. 
2. Ample civilian reserves commen: | ® 
surate with the needs of modern War 
fare. oo 
3, An underground should be created j 
in Russia and its satellites. 7 fall 
4. Support and coordination O. 
nations and movements ideo 
opposed to the Red Empire. 
ei Systematic and complete 
a 
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out of Moscow’s fifth column in the 
United States. 

6. Basic amelioration of Jabor-man- 
agement relations through the introduc- 
tion and extension of profit-sharing and 
a wider diffusion of ownership in our 
industrial life. 

Without effective striking power on 
hand, and our moral rearmament, our 
diplomacy cannot take the offensive and 
offer a challenge to the Red Empire. 

Our free world, however, is vulner- 
able not only because a vast power has 
arisen to challenge us, but because 
democracy is internally sick. The rights 
and sanctity of the indvidual have been 
turned into license for greed. Individ- 
ual greed has coalesced into collective 
greed (class warfare), which is divid- 
ing and demoralizing our society. 

Throughout the wide expanse of our 
social structure, we see the rise of large 
groupings devoted to defense and of- 
fense against each other. The manufac- 
turers, the merchants, labor, the farm- 
ers, the professions are all maneuvering 
against each other, organizing and 
breeding distrust of each other, fritter- 
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ing away the potentialities of represen- 
tative government. The process of or- 
§4Nizing against each other has become 
automatic throughout our economic 
order and threatens to rend our political 
fabric, Great masses in many walks of 
life have already lost confidence in the 
system and seek a way out through 
more and still more government finance 
and government domination. 

The Red Empire’s internal situation, 
too, is far from serene, as can be seen 
from the 14,000,000 in forced labor 
camps. But the Soviet’s initial striking 
power is less affected thereby because of 
the forced unity a totalitarian state im- 
poses. Can we achieve unity volun- 
tarily, or will a man on horseback have 
to do it for us, too? 

Slow-moving democracy has shown in 
the past an ability to unite in the face 
of danger. Before the advent of air 
power and the atom bomb, and pro- 
tected by the oceans, we could afford to 
wait until the danger was on our door- 
step. This time we cannot afford that 
luxury; we must be ready to strike be- 
fore the enemy does. 


Sapping the Armed Garces 


ponen and systematic propaganda and agitation must be carried on 
in the Army, where Communist groups should be formed in every 
military organization. Wherever, owing to repressive legislation, agitation 
becomes impossible, it is necessary to carry on such agitation illegally. 


From the Communist International Program, reproduced in BLUE- 
PRINT FOR WORLD CONQUEST, published by Human Events, 1946. 


T COMMUNIST strategy of forcible seizure of government 
contained clear and specific instructions concerning military 


and police 


organizations. Lenin singled them out in his orders concerning illegal work. 


He stated: “Illegal work is particularly necessary in the Army, the Navy, 


and police . . ° Communists are taught that the security organizations must 


either be destroyed or their loyalty weakened before any Communist revolt 


can be successful. 


ArMy TALK 180, published by the U.S. War Department, June 14, 1947 i 
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THIS IS THE NEW SOUTH 


By Rosert West HOWARD 


His 1s the New South. It is evolving 

a pioneering pattern all its own by 
balancing mechanized agriculture with 
new village industries. The pattern 
blends technology with ruralism, Main 
Street factories with RFD living, steel 
machines and electric power with the 
ancient pull of the land. 

Mississippi, in the deepest South, has 
been one of the most impoverished 
states, regarded as backward and unam- 
bitious. But in the last decade Missis- 
sippi has been lifting itself by its own 
bootstraps through a plan which many 
native sons contend is “teaming human 
engineering up with economic logic.” 

Powerplant for this transformation 
from the cotton, lumber, pecan and 
shrimp economy of “Old Miss” has 
been the idea called the “Balance Agri- 
culture with Industry Plan,” but known 
colloquially as BAWI. It progressed 
hamlet by hamlet and county by county 
until it became a state law binding gov- 
ernment, businessmen, farmers, edu- 
catots into a cooperative organization to 
develop small-town industries. 

This year Mississippi is building 100 
new factories and 50,000 homes. The 
state’s buying income is up 237 per cent 
Over 1939; retail sales have soared 150 
per cent. Gross farm income is higher 
than in any neighboring state. Elec- 
tricity and gas customers have increased 
by 77 Per cent in six years, And Missis- 
Sippi’s industrial payroll has climbed 


from $20,000 000 i 
, , n 1936 to $200,- 
000,000 this year. 


TAE OF Natchez, a shrine to the 


South, is today a symbol of the 


New. BAWI bridges the two eras, 


Moss oak and crepe myrtle still cast 
lacy shadows on the Corinthian columns 
and iron grillwork of manor houses 
along Natchez bluff. The tourists are 
back on the porch of Donnelly’s Tav- 
ern, staring down through the japonica 
to the brown flood of the Mississippi, 
when the charge begins at five o'clock. 
Bobbing torrents of men and women 
are pouring from the new, big-win- 
dowed plants of the Blue-Bell overall 
works and the Armstrong Tire and 
Rubber plant. Upstream, the bulldozers 
have been lined up at one side of the 
excavation that will be a Johns-Manville 
plant; the doll-like figures of the oper- 
ators lope toward cars parked beneath 
the trees. 

All along the old waterfront, while 
the tourists stare, the multicolored lines 
converge and deploy. The backfire of 
station wagons, jeeps and buses rolls 
along the bluff like musketry. Within 
the hour, the 5,000 workers will be at 
table in new white cottages and Cape 
Cod bungalows built beside blacktop 
and dirt roads over a 25-mile area. Most 
of the homes have two-and three-acre 
plots of land, a half-acre vegetable gar- 
den, a dairy cow, fruit trees and a flock 
of chickens. The black cable of a rural 
electric line arches up each driveway. 
Electric refrigerators, deep-freeze chests 
and washing machines interspace the 
enameled steel pantries along the kitch- 
en walls. The traditional patchwork 
quilts are spread across innerspring 
mattresses, on modern headboard beds. E 
A spray gun loaded with DDT hangs 
from the fly-swatter’s old hook. S 

Back down the roads, the dogtrot — 
cabins of sharecropper days are falling — 
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to ruin. The clapboard shanties in the 
shadow of the Natchez manor houses 
are scheduled for razing. 


HE BAWI PLAN is a blending of 
Te finer touches of horsetrading 
with the sturdy, old Chamber of Com- 
merce process known as “industrial sub- 
sidization.” Under BAWI, the commu- 
nity itself finances construction or pur- 
chase of a plant for an incoming indus- 
try by floating a public bond issue. But, 
before the issue can be voted, both pros- 
pect and community must be examined 
by BAWI’s parent organization, the 
Agricultural and Industrial Board in the 
state capital at Jackson. Headed by Gov- 
ernor Fielding L. Wright, the board is 
made up of farmers, industrial leaders, 
educators, ministers, doctors and legis- 
lators who serve without salary. Its paid 
staff includes a director, his assistants, 
an industrial engineer, and the services 
of an advertising agency. 

Board members, appointed by the 
governor on the recommendation of 
state-wide social and economic groups, 
are parcelled into executive, legislative, 
research, agricultural, industrial, import- 
export and public relations committees. 
A BAWI division chief directs activities 
in each area of the state, a BAWI chair- 
man in each county. 

Even the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, despite its high rating, underwent 
the same painstaking examinations be- 
fore BAWI’s committeemen would give 
a “go” sign to the Natchez bond issue 
for construction of the new plant. Si- 
multaneously, Natchez itself went un- 
der the- microscope, to determine 
whether it could supply the lumber and 
the workers needed for the enterprise. 
Then board membets sat down with 
Natchez aldermen and bankers to see 
that the municipality would not boost 
its bonded indebtedness by more than 


20 per cent of assessed valuation in fi- 
Nancing the construction. 

Similar procedure had been followed 
in bringing the Blue-Bell and Arm- 
strong plants to Natchez. The bond is- 
sue was advertised in local newspapers, 
discussed at Rotary and Kiwanis meet- 
ings and debated, with gestures, by 
every barber, soda-jerker and bootblack 
along the bluff, The measure, to assure 
passage, had to show a two-thirds ma- 
jority for the “yeas,” with more than 
half of Natchez’s total registration vot- 
ing. Finally, the returns were registered 
with the state board, the entire case was 
reviewed, and a certificate of approval 
issued for sale of the bonds and con- 
struction of the plant. 

The plant itself, built to Johns-Man- 
ville specifications, will be finished by 
the spring in 1948. The company will 
retire Natchez’s bonds, in the form of 
rental, over a ten-year period. After 
that, the building, still a municipal 
property, can be sold outright or the 
lease extended. 

More typical of the BAWI pattern 
than the large plants of nationally 
known companies are the little garment 
and hosiery plants spotted in smaller 
sections of Mississippi. In Pascagoula, 
blossomed from 9,000 to 25,000 popu- 
lation by the four BAWI plants it has 
underwritten since 1939, Ed Khayat of 
The National Bank grinned as he told 
me of the bank’s rise from four em- 
ployes and gross deposits of $1,371,000 
in 1937 to 22 employes and gross de- 
posits of $9,000,000 this year. In 
Koscuisko, workers point to the new 
concrete and steel-frame company 
houses, the day nursery and community 
center, the flower and vegetable gardens 
around the Saunders Company cloth 
factory as examples of what the cooper- 
ative spirit can do in a mill town. 

In Hattiesburg, Mendenhall, Laurell 
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and a score of other Mississippi towns, 
e a policy of en- 
“security homesteads” 
youngsters employed 
in the new plants are encoutaged to live 
at home. Bus lines, some paid for by 
the manufacturers and some on a coop- 
erative basis, have been set up to carty 
workers to an 
complete with garden, cow, poultry and 


quick-freeze unit. 


couraging rural 
for workers. Farm 


We HucH WuirEe began to 

preach the BAWI principle elev- 
en years ago, the average Mississippian 
could look to an annual cash income of 
$150—or WPA—or exodus. White 
was owner of a lumber company at Co- 
Jumbia where, two years before, the 
Chamber of Commerce had used the 
“buy-a-payroll” plan to pump new jobs 
and purchasing power along Main 
Street in the form of a cannery and 
meat-packing plant. Because other Mis- 
sissippi communities had insufficient 
funds for such a plan, White conceived 
the BAWI idea of public financing. He 
toured the state to preach it before Ro- 
tary Clubs and farmer meetings. The 
speeches won him the Democratic nom- 
ination for governor. BAWI was born, 
as a temporary state law, during the first 
months of his administration. 

Four hosiery mills, three garment fac- 
tories, a chenille concern, a woolen- 
goods mill, a plywood plant, the Arm- 
strong plant at Natchez and the Ingalls 
shipyards at Pascagoula were built by 
ee E ae term. In the 
they ate gi a years of operation, 
361, against Pt Tl aoe genes 
be A rA: a: public investment 

:930, or construction bonds 


and administration charges. By June, 


ris: they accounted for 14 per cent of 
€ employment and 24 per cent of the 
payroll of all Mississippi industry, 


d from the cottage homes, ~ 


Incorporation of the plan as a basic 
and permanent state law was inevitable 
when Thomas L. Bailey became gov- 
ernor in 1944. Larger appropriations 
were given the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Board; screening processes were 
tightened and a definite program for 
analyzing the state’s mineral and crop 
potentials was created before Governor 
Bailey's death last fall. Governor 
Wright and his advisors are carrying the 
program on. 

In a 2,000-mile tour across delta, 
piney and Gulfcoast this spring, I saw 
BAWI working to achieve democratic 
balance in a farming pattern faced by 
revolution. Cotton-picking machines and 
flame cultivators, during the next de- 
cade, will force a couple of million 
sharecroppers and day laborers out of 
jobs on the South’s cotton plantations. 
Economists at State College, in Stark- 
ville, showed me surveys indicating that 
there are 33 per cent more workers on 
southern farms today than are needed — 
for efficient, technological operation of 
the land. a 

Yet Mississippi’s economic and social 
hopes are the highest they have been 
since the Civil War. Farm profits are 
on the increase. I found storekeepers, 
traders and bankers enthusiastic about 
BAWI. There has been lively contro- 
versy about the plan, but opposition has 
faded in the face of BAWI’s concrete _ 
accomplishments. The most significant 
result of the BAWI example of Sou 
ern enterprise has been that many oth 
factories have come to Mississippi with- 
out BAWI-type subsidization. Already 
there are those in Mississippi who can 
see the way clear to the eventual 
nation of BAWI when its job is 
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of the state legislature repealed the state 
manufacturers’ tax, passed a stream- 
pollution law, and underwrote the con- 
struction of new processing plants and 
warehouses for agricultural products. 
Hugh White, the father of BAWI and 
now a State Assemblyman, won ap- 
proval of a bill to exempt homes up to 
$5,000 valuation from state ad valorem 
taxes. 

A state-owned Central. Farmers’ Mar- 
ket, to cost $500,000, is under construc- 
tion on the outskirts of Jackson. Missis- 
sippi’s first Import-Export Conference 


drew 1,000 merchants, bankers and 


farmers to Jackson during the first week 
of April. State College, at Starkville, 
is establishing a series of pilot-farms to 
inculcate full-time farmers, as well as 
the ruralized workers, in the dollar- 
virtues of the dairy cow, crop diversifi- 
cation, machine agriculture and cash 
woodlots. 

“For two hundred years now,” rum- 
bled Bill Barksdale, the aggressive 
newspaperman who is general manager 
of BAWI, “Mississippi’s been a sort of 
colonial possession for the rest of the 
country. Want some five-cent cotton? 
Sure. Here it is. Cart it off somewhere 
and spin it up. Send it to Massachusetts 
or North Carolina to get wove. Put the 
embroidery on it in New Jersey. Cut it 
down to size in Ohio, Ship it to St. 
Louis to sew into dresses. Then, pro- 
vidin’ we got any money, we'll buy it 
back.” 

“Uh, uh.” Mr. Barksdale shook his 
black hair and pointed both thumbs 
toward the ground. “No moah. No 
moah. We got bauxite and clay and 
fuller’s earth and ochre. We got petro- 
leum, buildin’ stone, umber, asphalt, 
tripolite, silica, 8ypsum, mineral water, 


bentonite and limestone. We got brown 
ore and carbonate ore, red gum, ash, 
beechwood, tupelo, chestnut, walnut 
and yaller poplar, 

“You want some? Then why don’t 
you get smart and come down here and 
put'm together the way you wanta put’m 
together, helped by southern workmen 
who know what these materials are all 
about, an’ furthermore are the whole 
big world’s best riveters and mechanics 
and toolmakers and carpenters? Over 
and beyond that, we'll continue to raise 
just about everything the good Lord put 
on this continent, with the possible ex- 
ception of snowballs. . .” 

Quite out of breath, Mr. Barksdale 
glowered at his desk. Then he an- 
nounced gruffly: “We're set up to give 
what they call factual information, even 
in an election year. I’m just tellin’ you 
the way things are.” 

Governor Wright, during an after- 
noon’s visit, assured me: “We know 
where we're going and why. The BAWI 
principle has had an eleven-year season- 
ing. The sap’s sweated out of it. The 
greenbark’s been peeled off. It’s our 
timber for human engineering in the 
crossover from the Mule Age to the 
Steel Age.” 

There are economic ruts and social 
bypaths ahead. Educational and health 
standards must be raised in many sec- 
tions. Crop diversification and industrial 
technique will have to keep pace with 
the technological revolution in the old 
kingdom of cotton. But a pattern for 
cooperation between field and factory, 
merchant and worker stands clear. Vil- 
lage industries, mechanized farms and 
two-acre homeplots are the New South’s 
highroad to economic advancement for 
all her people. 


I TAUGHT Economics 


By EDNA LonicAN 


S I WALKED with a light step along 

the street leading to the college, 
I was happy that I had decided to teach. 
It was so restful to think of working 
with young people. After seven years 
at the storm center of the New Deal, 
it would be a pleasant change to be far 
away from politics. 

My classroom looked out on the gar- 
dens. Before me were thirty-six chairs, 
cach with a broad right arm for note- 
taking. Thirty-five freshmen gazed up 
at me with a deceptively meek look— 
a mask the students adopt in self- 
defense. 

Thus I began to teach the hazards 
of life called economics. 

Soon I became aware of a battery of 
students sitting together in the middle 
row on the right side, just where they 
could catch my eye. One of them was 
stout and strong-minded, obviously the 
leader. Every day she and her friends 
came in primed with questions, and 
with answers from PM and the Com- 
munist Party pamphlets. Later I learned 
that they used to go to the lunchroom 
every afternoon and plan their strategy 
for the next day. 

The results of this kind of propa- 
ganda upon the rest of my students 
were apparent. It was the fall of 1940. 
I had left a Washington buzzing with 
the new defense program. Obviously we 
would have three, four, perhaps ten 
years of high activity with everything 
going up, up, up. But the students did 
not believe it. All their years of high 
school had been filled with stories of 
the unemployed, of the third of a na- 
tion poorly fed, clothed and housed, 

They knew America was torn by strife 


between capital and labor. 
depression was permanent; 
racial and religious strife w 
mal order of things. 

I wanted to orient them to 
with which they would soo 
I told them the depression 
The theme was now industr 
tion, planes. 
of it. 

My idea that the students were there 

to learn economics was a mistake, They 
already “knew” economics, They knew 
all about monopolies, sharecroppers, 
cartels, the patent system, and the cause 
and cure of unemployment. Their world 
was peopled with economic saints and 
economic devils. Wicked businessmen 
liked people to be hungry and ill-clad, 
They fired their workers for the plea- 
sure of creating unemployment. Angels 
disguised as government workers were 
trying to save the poor. 

I tried logic. They always had an k 
answer. Their words expanded or cons 
tracted like an accordion. They could 
draw meanings out or in, as they liked. 4 
Their arguments covered everything, 
like the folds of a tent. One could not 
find the joints where the steps con- 
nected logically, or make the students 
follow, from firm words, to any rea- 
soned conclusions. i 

When everything else failed they had 
an infallible argument. “Liberals boi 
lieved as they did. Selfish reactionaries — 
believed the other way. They knew, 
because their high-school teachers had 
told them so. rk 

Each term I had nearly two hundred 
students. They were lively, humoro 
sensitive, hard, serious, cal 
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they knew 
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frightened—as people in general are. 
They could talk ably, even brilliantly, 
on mathematics, the French monatchy, 
Spenser or chromosomes. Only when 
the talk was about economics or politics 
did the myths appear. Obviously, thou- 
sands of students could not have been 
conditioned so completely to believe the 
incredible, unless these strange ideas 
had been presented to them with strong 
emotional and moral coloring; unless 
the same ideas had been presented at 
the same time to all their friends and 
companions, so that the young people 
would know all “forward-looking” peo- 
ple believed as they did. 

The universe they lived in could only 
be understood as a play, a sort of eco- 
nomic Green Pastures. The rules were 
fixed in the beginning and thereafter 
the characters acted as suited the plot. 
Facts did not change the picture at all. 

In this universe not only the facts 
but the logic was strange. The students 
said there was no such thing as truth. 
All facts were relative, all speakers 
biased. You could not believe anyone. 

This was the real tragedy. The stu- 
dents had been deprived of the whole 
of our Western heritage of truth-seek- 
ing. They had never heard that all 
decent men sought the truth as they 
saw it, and by honest debate separated 
the core of truth from surrounding 
error, They had, without knowing it, 
come to believe in Authority, If there 
was no truth, then one must believe the 
people “on our side.” 


I SHOULD never have found the essen- 

tial clue if I had not come to know 
a few students well. Patricia was the 
first to stand out from the blur. Only 
fifteen, still rounded like a high-school 
student rather than a college girl, she 
stayed after class every day, and asked 
the most searching questions. She stood 


with a light firmness as if one foot 
wanted to run away as fast as possible, 
and the other was holding her back. 

Patricia was logical. She wanted me 
to explain every step in my argument. 
I referred her to books—Adam Smith, 
Hayek’s Road to Serfdom, Thoreau, 
Fiske’s Critical Period in American His- 
tory, and the magazine, Politics. She 
had never heard of them, but she read 
them all. 

One day Patricia waited and said, 
“May I ask you a personal question?” 
I wondered whether it was about my 
hair-dresser or her boy friends. 

She asked, “Are you a Nazi?” I 
swallowed and replied, “Well, you will 
have to decide that for yourself.” 

Soon she admitted that she had been 
sure I was a Nazi because I often had 
expressed disagreement with the ad- 
ministration. She had gone back to her 
high-school teachers to ask their advice. 
They told her of course I was a Nazi, 
if I criticized the government in war- 
time. It was her duty to tell the college 
authorities and to report me to the FBI. 

She had hesitated only because she 
could not bear the thought of putting 
me behind prison bars. But she had 
taken down every word I said in class. 
She had told her friends to take down 
every word. She had visited my other 
classes—which my vanity had inter- 
preted as an interest in my ideas. She 
had read every book and article that 
I had mentioned, because she was sure 
she would come upon the reason for 
my subversive opinions if she traced my 
reading habits. 

The real explanation of the lack of 
free thought among the students came 
from another student. “Do you know,” 
he asked me, “that many of the 
teachers of social science in the city 
school system are Communist Party 
members? The party worked to have 
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‘ civics removed from the 
Bete and replaced by social sci- 
ence. When the examinations for social 
science teachers were held, their teacher- 
members had all been coached, and 
were ready to take the jobs. ne 

So I had not been debating with in- 
dividual students, but against a con- 
spiracy. Communist teachers picked 
only those economic and social ideas 
that helped the party, repeated them 
again and again. The party wanted to 
substitute drill for thinking. They knew 
that once regimentation of thought was 
established, they could change the iden- 
tification tag to suit their purposes. 

By their almost complete control of 
“social studies,” the Communists were 
forming the political ideas of future 
citizens. The schools were feeding 
grounds for Communist cells in labor 
unions and in the army. By carrying 
the indoctrination into the colleges, the 
party was getting a hold on the minds 
of future teachers and junior officers in 
the army. Communist influence in the 
schools had been strong for only.a few 
years, but already the second generation 
of graduates, who had been trained as 
students by the Communists, were re- 
turning as teachers. One could see their 
influence in the almost universal accept- 
ance of delusions about American fail- 
ure which the students were bringing 
into college, 

_ When I began to teach, my interest 
in Communists was slight. In Washing- 
ton, where I had been a member of one 
of the first committees for-aid to the 
Spanish Republic, I had watched them 
take over the whole Organization. It 
became plain that their purpose was 
not to get aid to Spain, but to make 
sure that no help reached there from 
the Western nations, so that the Spanish 
Republic would believe it had no friend 
but Russia. I had seen members with- 
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draw one by one from the pee 
with no awareness of the impr ea 
of fighting this deception—and I a 
fess that I had not been too > ee | 
in fighting it myself. siui 
Now I found the Purpose Gk 
career, my desire to teach young ses 
the truth, frustrated by Communist td 
tics. In my own college I had 4 dail 
object lesson in the kind of onio 
facts which Drs. George Counts and 
John Childs had summarized in their 
report to the American Federation of 
Teachers, America, Russia and the 
Communist Party. In their restrained 
account of how deeply Communist in- 
fluence had penetrated into the public 
schools, these two professors at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, de- 
scribed the Communist Party's order for 
penetration of the schools, issued in 
1929. They told how a ruthless minor- 
ity seized power in teachers’ unions; 
recruited new members among the 
faculty; launched a campaign of vicious 
abuse against the Rapp-Coudert Com- 
mittee for daring to send one of their 
members to jail for perjury. And the 
Communists actually were able to have — 
removed two presidents of New Yot 
City colleges who had opposed th 
growth of their power over the student 
They got rid of President Robinson of — 
City College by staging unruly student | 
demonstrations and spreading the w 
that he could not control the stuc 
body. President Colligan of Hu 
College was forced to resign by a C 
munist-influenced Board, under 
threat that otherwise he would lose 
pension. J 


I DID Nor know, when I first s 
“democratic process” at work am 
a college faculty, that it was 
nist-inspired, Fortunately, 
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trator who skilfully kept out all polit- 
icking. In other departments, where 
two Communists—or sometimes, even 
one—had penetrated, the chairman who 
did not defer to them would find him- 
self constantly thwarted by unseen op- 
position. At best, he would have to 
waste valuable time. 

But, at worst, the chairman who 
was not sure of his ground, and was a 
candidate for reappointment every few 
yeats, could not afford to reappoint 
teachers to whom a strong minority 
was opposed. The Communists could 
hold up promotion only of people with 
permanent appointments, but how 
many teachers were dropped during 
their probationary years because of 
Communist strategy, no one will know. 

For a long time I felt desperately 
alone. Later I found that other teachers 
were fighting against use of the class- 
room for propagandizing. Each of 
them, too, had been made to feel he 
was an alien. It was a system. 

One distinguished history scholar 
dared all through the war to question 
the prevailing myths about Russia. He 
would read the fulsome propaganda 
statements, say “What does that mean?” 
and quote some pertinent fact from 
Russian history. He was labeled one of 
the worst “Red-baiters.”’ 

Another man, a serious scholar but 
not yet established, suffered more. Stu- 
dents deserted his classes en masse be- 
cause of his ““Red-baiting.” 

A strong force against communism in 
the college was the influence of the 
President. He was a Social Democrat, 
a confirmed anti-Communist; he had 
read the literature of both com- 
Munism and the libertarians, and he 
loved what the students loved, an argu- 
ment. He had exactly the qualities 
needed to persuade pseudo-intellectuals 
that their thinking had no depth, — 


a simple device. In the first 


The Communists did not like the 
President. He was active in the Com- 
Mittee for Defending America by Aid- 
ing the Allies, so he was bitterly de- 
nounced as a war-monger. They pick- 
eted his home, and called him on the 
telephone at all hours of the day and 
night. They distributed to the students 
leaflets denouncing him. But he held 
firm. After a while the Opposition 
abated, and the Communist students 
contented themselves with calling the 
Ptesident a Fascist and a dictator. 


l WAS not I who first broke through 
my students’ fixed opinions. It was 
John Stuart Mill. 

Patricia, who read everything I sag- 
gested to get data against me for the 
FBI, read Mill. She was converted. She 
kept repeating the sentence, “If all 
mankind minus one were of one opin- 
ion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that one per- ` 
son than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing man- 
kind.” < (a 

The words opened a new world to 
her, the world of the value of the indi- _ ‘ae 
vidual, of voluntary association, of love 
of liberty. : 

I found this true many times. When | 
at last one of the great books or stories” 
broke through a student’s trained ob- 
tuseness, he was likely suddenly to ac- 
cept the whole world of liberal stan 
ards at once, and race ahead with 
eager passion to know the whole st 

A Communist bloc, always with 
leader, appeared term after term in 
classroom. Efforts to show them > 
truth were useless; but, for the sa 
the other students, I opposed their 
of view. 

One teacher told me she had | 
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tion she had given the Communist 
leader “A” and his followers ‘D”, 
They were young enough to worty 
about their marks as well as their ide- 
ology. I did not resort to this device, 
but I did use every force of fact and 
logic. 

The Communist students by this time 
monopolized most of the discussion. I 
Jet them talk as much as they wished. 
It was possible to pick flaws in their 
statements or their logic. This made 
them an excellent foil for the teaching 
of precision, for breaking through the 
fuzzymindedness that was the other stu- 
dents’ chief trouble. 

The first day of my third term, I 
started by saying something about Nazis 
and Communists. A red-cheeked girl 
with a strong, coarse voice flared imme- 
diately. “You can’t talk about Nazis 
and Communists as if they were alike,” 
she protested. 

“Oh, but I can,” I answered, “if they 
are alike.” The quick attack always 
stopped them. They were obviously not 
prepared for intellectual resistance. 

Fortunately, I had spent a year of 
intensive work on dull Russian statistics 
of production, employment and the cost 
of living. The Communist students 
who were so well-informed on the de- 
fects of America had no real informa- 
tion on Russia, though most of them 
had attended the partys training 

schools. They had read the Dean of 
Canterbury's book, praised by the Daily 
Worker, but they did not have even an 
elementary knowledge of source books. 
When they denounced Poland and I 
quoted figures showing that the per 
capita income of prewar Poland, though 

low, was four times as high as Russia’s, 

they had no answer. When they talked 
of our depression, I talked of Russia’s 
man-made famines. When they talked 
of our poor housing, I quoted figures 


- PM and by the radio commentators who q a 


on the number of families 
Russia. a> 

Sometimes it seemed prett OE L aa 
The Communist alaa, shes roe i9 2 A a 
tellectual methods fostered by ane li 
schools, removed the last faint Soest i 
ity that the students might find the 
own antidote. Whatever the non- 
Communist teachers did was undone by 


followed by intention or default the 
party line. It seemed that most of the 
money the city was spending on edu- ` 
cation was being used by a few people 
who knew what they wanted. E 

The Communists had several allies 
who were not party members, but knew 
all the clichés. They kept the class in 
near-turmoil. They would not réad 
Mill, they would not read Hayek. They — 
did read a pamphlet of Rose Wilder 
Lane’s, Give Me Liberty, which 
scribed the political police in Eur 
searching homes for political enem 
These students said we had exactly 
same thing here. 

Once the Communist bloc was $ 
when I told them how the Comn 
Party of Germany, under orders 
Moscow, had repeatedly voted wii 
Nazis against the Social Demo 
Party and the German Republic. 
first they would not believe it 
they found that not even the Con 
nists denied it, they were silent. 
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N THE MEANTIME, however, th 
trine of liberty was doing- 
on the other students. They 
much, once they began to see. 
laugh of a whole class rings out 
when they are amused by the 
an argument. . 
One young man came uf 
of the hour and said 
please tell me what bo 
just beginning to co! 
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im the Federalist Papers. Mill’s 
aink was out of print. The ETN 
munists would abe Me their polit- 
: ible go out of print. á 
aoier moan sidant told me, “My 
father says he is awfully glad some one 
is telling us what business does. He 
says he has been trying for years to 
keep his business together for us, and 
this is the first time he has heard any- 
thing but criticism of his work.” ; 

For the first time, too, one of the girl 
students found she could be proud of 
her father. He was a philosophical 
anarchist with a long record of devo- 
tion to liberty. She had not realized 
this, because she had been told what a 
conservative he was. 

Stories helped. One day I told the 
story of John Hampden, who had de- 
fied the kings fight against Parlia- 
mentary checks and his unwarranted 
taxes. Hampden knew the king con- 
trolled the Star Chamber courts and the 
army. He thought he was alone, but 
found he was not. The English nation 
rose and decided, for themselves and 
for us, that the executive power could 
lay no taxes without the people’s con- 
sent. 

I also told how the peace-loving 
burghers of London had risen in the 
defense of the House of Commons 
when King Charles had demanded that 
it surrender deputies who had criticized 
him. When the war was ended, it had 
settled also that the executive power 
could not interfere with full and free 
debate in Parliament, I brought the 
story close to home by reminding the 


students that when Hitler demanded 
the arrest of the Communist deputies, 
the Reichstag did not Protest against 
executive interference, the deputies 


were removed and the Reichstag ceased 


to be an independent branch of a lim- 
ited government. 


writers and journalists, know how hard — 


sc OF THE students spent hours 

_ With me in the college garden, or 
drinking sodas in the candy store. Boys 
and girls came to my home. If there 
were not enough chairs, they sat on the 
floor. Over hamburgers and spaghetti, 
we took apart the Communist theories 
and those of the long struggle of free- 
dom—and put them together again, so 
they seemed like real struggles, linked 
with problems of today. 

Though it was slow, the direction 
was upward. At Christmas time, in my 
last year, the students took me to see 
Dear Ruth, and we laughed together at 
the high-school youngster in the play, 
who telephoned Secretary Stimson every 
day to tell him what to do about 
Franco or China. -N 

I was surprised and happy to dis- 
cover, near the end of the term, that 
the entire class, except the Communist 
bloc, had been converted to the doctrine 7 
of liberty. The Communists had created 
their own antithesis. 

I must have taught 1,400 students— 
boys who were going into the army or 
into government, girls who were going _ 
into teaching or business or marrying 
and raising a family. It took time and 
patience to win those I could away 
from the stultified and intolerant think- 
ing habits the Communists had deliber- 
ately inculcated. But the results were ae 
well worth the many hours of discour- — 
agement and frustration. ‘a 

When I hear people say that Ameri- 
cans cannot be influenced by Commu- — 
nist propaganda, I am disturbed. 
know that we shall never be free 
totalitarian thought until the day whe 


colleges, and all our teachers and 
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and how easily they may be en 
from us. — a S 


WRECKING A FRATERNAL Union 


By O. J. 


OWHERE HAS Communist infil- 

tration been more successful in 
this country than among Slavic im- 
migrants. Soviet propaganda has adopt- 
ed the “master race” myth of Adolf 
Hitler and used it to forge a world-wide 
Slavic fifth column. Many legitimate 
Slavic organizations have fallen to the 
Communist Pan-Slav movement. 

A violent struggle is raging today be- 
tween Communists and non-Commu- 
nists for control of the Croatian Frater- 
nal Union, one of the largest and 
wealthiest Slav associations in North 
America. The CFU has close to 
100,000 members scattered in lodges 
throughout the U.S. and Canada and a 
treasury of well over $17,000,000. It 
publishes a popular weekly newspaper 
called Zajednicar (Brotherhood). The 
Union was founded 53 years ago as a 
mutual aid and insurance society and 
its by-laws forbid political or religious 
controversies. It has devoted much of 
its effort to helping Croatians become 
naturalized and teaching them how to 
be good citizens. 

The Communists made their first ap- 
pearance at the 1924 convention (con- 
ventions ate held every four years). 
Organization of a Red cell was in the 
hands of a party representative, Stephen 
Zinich, who was later deported as an 
undesirable alien. Communist propa- 
ganda has made palpable inroads among 
the Croatian immigrants, many of whom 
know little English. They have meager 
contact with the American environment 
and are at the mercy of the CFU leaders 
and the propaganda of Zajednicar. 

During the war, the self-styled “‘left- 
wing bloc” used the pro-Soviet policy 
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of President Roosevelt to sile 
anti-Communist leadershi 
of “Hitlerite agents” and Eiaa v9 
a result, the leftists entered the 1943 
convention at Chicago with a well- 
organized, ably-commanded division of 
political storm troopers. The “progres. 
sive patty,” as the Daily W orker called 
it, was able to beat “the Red-baiting 
and openly fascist delegates,” by elect. 
ing Vjekoslav Manich as convention 
chairman. They also drove through the 
session a resolution of greetings and 
eulogy to Stalin. Editor Milan M, 
Petrak of Zajednicar, who had stead- 
fastly refused to permit his paper to 
be used as a vehicle for Communist 
propaganda, was defeated by one vote, 
and Philip Vukelich elected in his place. 
Stephen Loyen, floor-leader of the 
bloc, gleefully remarked: ‘This is the 
greatest victory in the history of the — 
Croatian Fraternal Union.” Loyen, an — 
alien, is chief of the Croatian Section of 
the Communist Party in Pittsburgh. The — 
American-Croatian Herald charged that — 
Loyen was acting under direct instruc- 
tions from Gerhardt Eisler, who occu- — 
pied a room at the Sherman Hotel. — 
Seven of the twelve members of the 
supreme administration were elected 
with the support of the left-wing bloc: 
John Kovach, secretary of the Sick 
Benefit Department, who is a leadet of E 
two notorious Tito fronts, the Amet- 
can Committee for Yugoslav Relief and Ei 
the United Committee of South Slavic 
Americans. E 
Martin Krasich, treasurer, is | a 
treasurer of the American Slav Cot 
gress. He succeeded the late Vi 
Vuk, member of the CP Croatia 
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tion. Significantly, Vuk was also treas- 
urer of the Slav Congress. 

Anton Derkos, secretary, is an oppor- 
tunist. He threw in his lot with the 
radical faction to win the election. He, 
too, was treasurer of the Slav Congress. 

Jacob Mance, president of the Board 
of Trustees, was another active partici- 
pant in the Slav Congress. He died and 
has been replaced by William Piskulich, 
who is definitely not pro-Communist. 

Charles Verbanek, trustee, is indebted 
to the left-wing bloc for his election 
and his votes show that he is paying off. 
There is reason to believe that he will 
follow the majority at the convention. 

Matt Goretta, trustee, a recognized 
| leader of the left, is field representative 
= of the United Steel Workers (CIO). 
In 1940, he signed a petition circulated 
by the Communist Party in Michigan to 
restore the party on the state ballot. 
Officers of the CFU quote Goretta as 
_ admitting his Communist membership. 
_ Mrs. Mary Mrnjec, trustee, belonged 
_ to the national committee of the War 
_ Relief Fund of the South Slavic Com- 
mittee and is a director of the Commit- 
_ tee for Yugoslav Relief. 


ig AV HALF the votes on the su- 

preme board, the left-wing bloc 
has completely deadlocked the Croatian 
Fraternal Union. No criticism of Com- 
munist activities, either here or abroad, 
has been permitted to pass. When John 
Ladesic, American-born vice-president, 
introduced a resolution of censure 
against Tito for shooting down unarm- 
ed American aircraft, the pro-Commu- 
nists not only blocked approval, but laid 
the blame on the United States for “vio- 
lating Yugoslay sovereignty.” 

Philip Vukelich, the new editor of 
Zajednicar, is completely under the con- 
trol of the leftist group. Despite the 
stricture against political controversy, 


he has turned the CFU newspaper into 
a Mouthpiece for the party. To wit: 

_ It is no longer a secret that our mil- 
itary circles ate planning war .. . 
against our best allies during the last 
wat—Russia and Yugoslavia, as well as 
against the other Slav Nations . . . Wal- 
‘lace had enough courage to condemn 
such intrigues, because they are not only 
immoral, but absurd.” 

At the height of the Soviet drive 
against our military preparedness, Za- 
jednicar said the U.S. “today has troops 
and bases in 56 different countries and 
islands . . . We still spend billions for 
the production of atom bombs . . . If 
the American people knew these facts 
... It is safe to say that the world would 
not tremble before America, because our 
military policy would be completely 
changed.” 

Since each 200 members is entitled to 
one convention delegate, the left-wing 
bloc has carried on an intensified re- 
cruiting campaign in the locals it con- 
trols. Some of these have increased 
two- or threefold since 1943. As a re- 
sult, the lineup of delegates for this 
year includes 32 Communists, about 120 
fellow-travelers, and only 150 known 
non-Communists. One of the delegates 
is Harry M. Justiz, convicted member of 


the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- — 


tee, who has been active in several Yu- 
goslav front organizations and in the 
International Workers Order. 

George Buban is slated as presidential 
candidate of the left-wing bloc. He 
has been a member of the national com- 
mittee of the South Slavic Relief Fund 
and is vice-president of the American 
Association for Reconstruction of Yugo- 
slavia. He was also delegate to the All- 
Slav Congress in Belgrade and is vice- 
president of the American Slav Con- 
gress, which is the spearhead of the 
Pan-Slav fifth column in America. 
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PLAIN TALK TO BE SOLD ON NEWSSTANDS! 


E pe with the October issue, PLain TALK, without increasing its price, 
R will increase its size by adding at least one-third more pages. The larger 
Prarn Tark for the first time will be put on sale at newsstands. Public demand 
for newsstand sales has become insistent with the growth of our magazine. 
This change in policy will also enable us to make PLAIN TALK a magazine of 
- wider service. 


DIGESTS OF LIBERTY CLASSICS 


Our first anniversary number will usher in the first of a carefully planned 
series of digests of great works from the past century dealing with the crisis of 
our own day. Our opening condensation will present John Stuart Mill’s famous 
essay, On Liberty, by way of re-introducing our readers to the long-neglected 
thinkers who foresaw and forecast the modern retreat from freedom to bondage, 
The youth of our country, whose minds have been searching for a philosophy _ 
of progress, will find in this series of abridgements the answers to the key 
questions which trouble them. Be. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SOLUTIONS E 
In the belief that the American Experiment is the noblest socia 
political adventure of man, we shall delve into the rich body of e 
accumulated since the founding of the Republic to discover ways to 
world. We have charted a number of lines for exploration in our 
constructive and positive solutions. These will be prepared by ung 
authorities in their respective fields. The initial article in this series 
with Prorit SHARING. The theory and practice of this vital elemen 
labor relations will be fearlessly reviewed in the October PLAIN Ts G 


THE CREAM OF THE BOOK CROP 


Another outstanding feature to be inaugurated in the larger | 
will be a book review department of a special character. There a 
E no more than seventy-five worthwhile non-fiction books published yearly 
5, United States. These will be discussed in monthly articles by one of t 
known independent figures in the literary world, whose name will 
nounced next month. ; 


LIBERTYGRAM 


A new kind of puzzle, a challenge to the sage and a teaser to tl 
will make its bow in the October PLAIN TALK. Blending knowledge 


_tainment, this refresher should engage your attention and that of 
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